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The End 


the 
Rope 


By GEORGES SURDEZ 


The tourist found that it isn’t 
always easy to play 


another man’s game 


WO MEN linked by a strong rope 
T cimbed the sheer flank of the giant 
cliff. Eight hundred feet of space gaped 
beneath them and the cold mountain 
air steamed on their perspiring faces. 

Nicolas, the guide from the hotel, 
was in the lead. He was a young man, 
not very tall, but his thickset, muscular 
body was admirably adapted to his 
trade. He progressed with unhurried, 
calm, rhythmical gestures, heaving him 
self higher and higher. 

When they halted to breathe and 
rest, his shoulders rested lightly against 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
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the cliff, and his light blue eyes swept 
down into the abyss without dread, 
seeking the dots that were villages in 
the Savoyard Valley and the glint of 
blue that was the lake. 

“Are we getting there?” the man 
below called out. 

He was somewhat older, a tourist. 
He had dressed for the occasion, wore 
sundry belts and instruments, his can- 
teen was new and covered with felt. 
He was the complete Alpine climber, 
down to the boots and up to the tiny 
feather of the felt hat. But he was a 
novice and suffered from dizziness. 
During the pauses, his eyes remained 
glued obstinately to the stone inches 
from his nose, his mouth twitched and 
his whole body pressed against the cliff, 
crucified there by terror. 

Nicolas guessed his thoughts. Mon- 
sieur Gonthier was wondering what in- 
sane impulse, what ill-inspired snob- 
bism, had turned him into a mountain 
climoer. His quivering fingers often 
caiessed the rope that held him to the 
guide. 

“Is it much 
pleadingly. 

“About a hundred yards, Monsieur.” 

Nicolas was aware that his client had 
lost all his fine lust for mountain sports. 
When they reached the top of this cliff, 
he would not consider going on to the 
peak, over the glacier. He would com- 
plain of illness and suggest that he be 
taken down by the trail. And he would 
tip Nicolas heavily, with a suggestion 
that the guide should keep the inci- 
dents of the trip to himself. For Gon- 
thier had boasted loudly down below. 


farther?” he insisted 


Tae mountaineer smiled. He had 
reached a sort of platform, twelve 
inches wide and three feet in length, 
hewed from the cliff to enlarge a nat- 
ural ledge. He nursed his client upward 
with light jerks on the rope, and when 
the panting man was at his side, he 
stretched a big forearm across his back 
to steady him. 

“Take a look, Monsieur,” he urged. 
‘The view is magnificent.” 

Gonthier, his face like moist putty, 
peeped over one shoulder. Then his 
glance sought the rock again: “Magnifi- 
cent, yes.” 

“An eagle’s view.” Nicolas laughed. 
Only we have no wings! Four years 
ago a gentleman fell from nere. He was 
a Dane who had climbed all over the 
world. Nearly three hundred meters to 
the first stop!” He removed his arm. 
“T'll go ahead and hoist you later. You 
have to swing yourself in space once 
or twice.” 

Nicolas reached out, his horny palm 
fastened on stone, and he was off. 


About the Author... 


Georges Surdez, 
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Thirty feet above his companion, he 
found a spot on which he could stand 
at ease. He looked down at Gonthier, 
who strove to clutch the mountain to 
his breast. Then he grasped the rope, 
rubbed it vigorously against a sharp 
edge, until a twist of his wrists broke it. 

“Look, Monsieur.” Nicolas waited 
until the other lifted his white face, 
showed him the frayed cnds. “That's 
the way mountain accidents occur, you 
see, Here’s your end, Monsieur.” 

Gonthier’s eyes followed the rope 
until he caught a glimpse of the gap 
below. His mouth opened, and a weak, 
shrill yelp of horror escaped from his 
lips. 

“Monsieur, you are in no danger,” 
Nicolas said, lighting a pipe. “The 
mountain is solid. Monsieur came to the 
mountains two days ago, and scorned 
them. Climbing them was play for boys. 
You said se. You stopped at the Palace 
Hotel. Do you remember speaking to 
the maid who served your dinner that 
evening? Maria—a very pretty girl.” 

“I didn’t say anything offensive—” 
Gonthier protested. 

“You didn’t. But you, a fine gentle- 
man from Paris, with a big car and 
good clothes, you talked like her friend. 
And she said she was engaged to me. 
Do you recall what you told her?” 

“No. Nothing offensive, I'm positive.” 

“You told her it was a shame for a 
dainty, pretty girl like her to marry a 
lout, a mountaineer. You laughed at 
me, Monsieur—you told her you had 


invited me for a drink that afternoon, 
when you hired me for this triv, and 
that I perspired when I walked «across 
the lobby of the Palace Hotel, because 
I was embarrassed. You said that I 
didn’t know what to do with my hands. 
You knew she wouldn't repeat that to 
me, too. But I saw she was a bit 
ashamed of me that night, and she 
spoke of my manners. So I found out 
where she had got that idea. 

“Now, I seldom go into the lobby; I 
seldom drink in the cafe. Those are not 
the places I'm used to. But I accepted 
your invitation, on your own ground. 
This time we're in a place where you 
are embarrassed and I'm not. You come 
and join me here, and I'll reattach the 
rope.” 

“T'll give vou five thousand francs to 
help me,” Gonthier promised. “And it 
I die, it’s murder—” 

“Mountain —_ accident, 
Frayed rope. That happens every sea- 
son.” 

Gonthier was mute. He tried to move, 
trembled and moaned. Nicolas watched 
him, saw that his nerve had failed com- 
pletely. He felt no scorn, for he had 
seen men of proved courage frightened 
in the mountains. After five minutes 
he fastened a spare rope to his pick, 
securely wedged in the rock, and slid 
down to his client. “You see, Monsieur,” 
he said, fastening the loose end about 
Gonthier’s body, “that it isn’t always 
easy to play another man’s game.” 


Monsieur. 


= once more at the end of 
the rope, the tourist took heart, and 
they reached the top of the cliff. Gon- 
thier sank down, wiped his face, swal- 
lowed from his canteen. 

“I offered you five thousand frances 
to come and get me. You did. The 
offer sticks.” 

Nicolas scowled and shook his head. 

“No, If you think your life’s been 
saved, I'll charge vou what I think it’s 
worth, ten francs. I wanted to give you 
a lesson. Even a gentleman like you can 
be taught a few things. You can com- 
plain at the manager's office. Let's 
go—” 

He indicated the easy trail leading 
to the valley. For a long moment, Gon- 
thier hesitated. Some inner struggle 
clouded his face, then he spoke calmly: 

“Nicolas, I hired you to take me to 
the top.” 

“You are serious, Monsieur?” Nicolas 
looked at him steadily. “You will go on, 
across the ice and up to the peak, with 
me?” 

“We have to learn,” Gonthier added. 

Nicolas grinned and stretched out his 
wide hand. 

“Monsieur, you're a man. Let’s go.” 
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Wheels 


HIS HEAD 


By M. M. Musselman 


The fun began when A, J.s new inventions popped up one a day 


VERYBODY, including Grandma, 
E said A. J.° would never amount to 
anything because he just wouldn't stick 
to a good job when he had one. In 
more or less chronological order he was 
a bicycle racer, hardware buyer, sport- 
ing-goods dealer, bicycle salesman, as- 
sistant manager of a mail-order house, 
tire salesman, manufacturer of golf 
clubs, real-estate subdivider, country- 
club promoter, research engineer, and 
gentleman farmer. And always he was 
an inventor. Inventors sometimes be 
come very wealthy, but more often they 
go bankrupt. For many years A. J. 
danced a jig between the two, but in 
the end, to everyone's amazement, he 
did all right. 

The first invention on which he was 
granted a patent was a game called 
“Parlor Golf,” which he sold to Parker 
Brothers for one hundred dollars, spot 
cash. The most remarkable thing about 
this was that, when he invented it, 
A. J. had never seen a game of golf. 
But apparently neither had Parker 
Brothers, for the game resembled golf 
about as much as Paris, Illinois, resem- 
bles that other and more famous Paris. 

The idea of the game was to flick a 
marble, with thumb and forefinger, up 
a series of nine grooved and undulated 
inclines, into nine little holes. In all 
Wichita, where A. J. by this time owned 
a bicycle repair shop, he was the only 
person who had the patience or skill to 
accomplish this feat in less than par. 
Everyone else grew infuriated at the 
thing and gave up, leaving A. J. the 
first undisputed Western Open Golf 
Champion (Parlor Division). 


Hog-wild on $100 

It was selling the monstrosity that 
did the harm. The acquisition of one 
hundred dollars in a lump sum was 
A. J.’s first taste of wealth. It excited 
his imagination. He reasoned that all 
he had to do was think up one invention 
a week and he’d be about the richest 
man in Wichita. When he discovered 
that inventors could get royalties for 
their creations, he went hog-wild figur- 
ing how rich he’d be in a year or two. 


*A. J. is the nickname for Alvin J. Mussel- 
man, father of the author of this selection. 
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There followed a number of remark- 
able inventions, all of which, for one 
reason or another, failed to produce 
quick riches. 

After the Tearless Onion Peeler, A. J. 
invented his Wind-Proof Umbrella. “It 
Can't Blow Inside Out,” read the pros- 
pectus, 

A. J. was sure he had a winner. Every 
household needed an umbrella, more 
especially one that would not collapse 
at the first gust of wind. And certainly 
rain was usually accompanied by wind; 
at least it was in Kansas. He figured that 
if he could collect a royalty of five cents 
per umbrella, he ought to make a mil 
lion dollars in five years. 

At the time he perfected the new 
umbrella, he was enamored of a girl in 
Wichita, whose name, according to Aunt 
Ora, was Bertha. A. J. usually maintains 
a discreet silence regarding Bertha and 
sometimes vehemently denies that this 
was her name; but there definitely was 
a girl who, despite A. J., has become 
known in family legends as Bertha. 

She was the clinging-vine type, just a 
slip of a thing, too frail for this world’s 
sorrows. That was a day when it was 
fashionable for women to be weak and 
helpless. 

A. J. told Bertha about his newest 
invention. She listened with round-eyed 
admiration and assured him, breathless- 
lv, that he must be the cleverest man in 
Wichita. And would he, pretty please, 
give her one of his patent coeslina 
when he became a famous millionaire? 

A. ]. didn’t wait to become a million 
aire. He rushed right down to Innes 
Department Store and bought a lady’s 
silk umbrella, priced at three dollars 
Then he took it to his shop and rebuilt 
it, with the cross-bracing, truss arrange 
ment which was the feature of his 
Wind-Proof Umbrella. 

On Bertha’s birthday he presented it 
to her. She rewarded A. J. by calling 
him a “wonderful, darling man.” 


Up in the Clouds 


For a week or so, Bertha displayed 
her umbrella as proudly as a queen with 
a new scepter; and A. J. was elevated 
to the position of chief swain in her 
retinue of admirers. His head was in 


the clouds, the perfume of orange blos- 
soms was in the air, and the tinkle of 
wedding bells in the offing. And then— 
the rains came. 

It happened while Bertha was on her 
way downtown, clad in a new spring 
outfit. The sky was slightly overcast, so 
she was carrying her Patented Wind- 
Proof Umbrella. But aside from the 
threatening clouds there was no portent 
of the coming tragedy. When the first 
drops fell, Bertha struggled for a minute 
or two with the mechanism of the Wind- 
Proof Umbrella and finally opened it. 
Then, with an efficient gesture, she 
slipped her hand through the umbrella’s 
stout wrist-loop, grasped the handle, 
and quickened her pace along Douglas 
Avenue toward the center of town. 

The raindrops were growing fatter 
and falling faster. Bertha cout have 
ttirned in at her Aunt Cissie’s house 
until the summer storm passed over, but 
she continued on with complacent as- 
surance, feeling completely secure be- 
neath her handsome, ample Wind-Proof 
Umbrella. 

Then suddenly the rain began to 
slant; overhead, tree branches bent and 
groaned as a rush of wind struck them; 
and the sky turned a threatening yel 
lowish gray. Bertha grasped her um 
brella with both hands and stopped in 
her tracks. She had lived in Kansas all 
her life and she knew what was coming: 
a Kansas tornado. As she turned to dash 
back toward her Aunt Cissie’s house, the 
wind filled her umbrella and tried to 
tear it from her grasp. But the loop 
about her wrist prevented this. Instead, 
she and the umbrella were swept along 
like two chips on a raging torrent. 

Bertha screamed for help, but gallant 
male pedestrians dashing for shelter 
could only make futile grabs at her as 
she bounded past with arms, legs, and 
petticoats flying. Then the wind dragged 
her out into the street, where she 
tripped and fell. As she skidded and 
rolled through the mud, she prayed for 
the total collapse of A. J.’s indestructi- 


From Wheels in His Head, by M. M. 
Musselinan, published by McGraw-Hill. 
Copyright 1945 by M. M. Musselman. Re- 
printed by permission of Willis Kingsley 
Wing. 
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ble umbrella—but in vain. By the time 
she piled up against the Onderdonks’ 
picket fence, bruised, battered, and hu- 
miliated, the romance between Bertha 
and the inventor of the Patented Wind- 
Proof Umbrella was definitely ended. 


Let It Roll 

Even as a boy back on the farm A. J. 
had an unnatural passion for things that 
went round and round. Wheels! Any- 
thing with wheels attached to it started 
him off on a mental tangent. An un- 
attached wheel would leave him in a 
state of suspended animation, while he 
gawked at it with a dreamy, speculative 
expression. 

The invention of which he is proudest 
is his method for making the tires now 
used on airplanes, farm tractors, and 
other vehicles. This invention created 
a new principle in tire construction. 
Unfortunately, he sold his patent before 
anyone could foresee the enormous pro- 
duction of planes that World War II 
would bring. So the invention which 
has brought him the greatest financial 
return is his bicycle coaster brake. 

As A. J. tells the story, he unlocked 
his bike shop one July morning [1894] 
and discovered that the window on the 
alley was standing wide open. Then he 
noticed that his pride and joy, a red and 
white Peerless bicycle, the latest thing 
in eycledom, was missing. It was the 
most expensive one in the store—priced 
at $125. The traveling case, for ship- 
ping via railroad, was undisturbed, so 
A. J. knew that the thief had ridden 
his loot away. 

He hurried over to the police station, 
where inquiry revealed that a stranger, 
who had skipped out of the local hotel 
without paying his bill, had been seen 
the night before, by Patrolman Murphy, 
hightailing toward Hutchinson on the 
Peerless. 

A. J. was fit to be tied. He hurried 
over to the bank and drew out twenty 
dollars for expense money, then dashed 
back to his store, shouted to Aunt Ora 
that he was on the trail of a bicycle 
thief, and climbed on his Ariel road- 
racer, and started for Hutchinson. 

As A. J. likes to point out, he was 
pretty sharp on a bicycle in those days 

an amateur circuit racer and one of 
the best riders west of the Mississippi. 
He thought he could overtake the bike- 
rustler before nightfall, because the red 
and white Peerless was bound to attract 
as much attention as though the thief 
had been riding a zebra. 

But he soon discovered that his 
quarry was a fast rider himself. For 
when he arrived at Great Bend, about 
nine o'clock that night, the Peerless had 
been there and gone. A. J. started out 
next morning at daybreak, hoping to 


overtake the bike-snatcher before he 
lost the trail. He was at a disadvantage, 
of course, because he had to stop at 
every crossroad and make inquiries; but 
the trail stayed hot. 


Goose Chase 

A. J. reached Colorado Springs early 
one morning. As soon as the stores were 
open he canvassed every bike “ne in 
town, but nobody had seen the Peerless. 
He went to the police station. 

“Saw a fellow ridin’ a bike toward 
Cripple Creek this morning,” one of the 
cops told him. 

“Was it a red and white Peerless?” 

“Didn't notice.” 

A. J. took a chance and headed for 
Cripple Creek. He had never seen 
mountains before and hadn't the vaguest 
idea what he was in for. The last ten 
miles into the little mining town were 
so steep he had to get off his bike and 
push. As he plugged up those weary 
miles, he had an uncomfortable feeling 
that he had been sent on a wild-goose 
chase. Sure enough, nobody in Cripple 
Creek had seen the Peerless. 

A. J. was a very unhappy man-tired, 
defeated, six hundred miles from home, 
and with only about six dollars left in 
his jeans. His one consoling thought was 
that he would be able to coast back to 
Colorado Springs. 

So he climbed on his bike and started. 
But before he was half a mile out of 
town, he suddenly realized that he was 
traveling too fast. For although the 
Cripple Creek road didn’t look so steep, 
it was something like the first dip on a 
roller coaster. He tried to slow down by 
throwing his weight against the pedals, 
but that was no help. He just kept 
gaining speed and before he knew it 
was heading down that road faster than 
a dog with a hive of bees on his tail. 

In those days a cyclist used to brake 
his bike by slipping one toe under the 
frame and pressing on the front tire 
with the sole of his shoe. A. J. tried that. 
For a moment it worked; then suddenly 
friction made the sole of his shoe fiery 
hot. He let out a startled yell and jerked 
his foot from beneath the frame. 

Then gravity took charge once more 
and away he went. It quickly flashed 
into his mind that it was time to think 
of something ingenious. But the only 
bright idea his inventive brain could 
contrive was to fall off, which he did. 
He hit the dirt with a thud that knocked 
the wind completely out of him; then in 
one bounce he was off the road and 
rolling down the mountainside. He fin- 
ished upside down against a scrub pine 
fifty feet from the road. 

Finally he rose groggily and shook his 
head until the world came back into 
focus. He scrambled up to the road and 


looked about for the bicycle. After a 
twenty-minute search, he found it 
caught in a thicket of sagebrush some 
distance from the point at which he had 
abandoned it. 

Grimly he hauled the bike back to 
the road, straightened the handle bars, 
and climbed aboard. But this time he 
was prepared for that deceptive grade 
and intended to master it. So he tried 
tacking from one side of the road to the 
other to slow up his descent; he dragged 
one foot until his toes were numb; he 
tried every trick he could think of. And 
the end result? As A. J. so graphically 
puts it, “I'll be jumped-up-and-knocked- 
down if the same thing didn’t happen 
all over again.” 

When he picked himself up the sec- 
ond time, he had a new respect for the 
law of gravity. And after another exten- 
sive search, he found his bike with eight 
spokes broken and the frame bent; but 
he finally fixed the machine so that it 
would run. Then he sat down, by the 
roadside to evolve a method by which 
he could ride back to Colorado Springs 
without killing himself. 

His pondering resulted in the inven- 
tion of his first “coaster brake.” He 
manufactured it on the spot by cutting 
pine branches and tying them into a 
bundle with a rope from his tool kit. 
The end of the rope was attached to 
his saddle post so that the pine branches 
dragged behind on the road. 


Good Idea, But— 


It worked like a charm. The bundle 
of branches was just enough brake to 
keep things under control. He went 
steaming down the mountain road, 
throwing up a dust cloud big enough 
for thirty head of cattle. 

For about six miles A. J. was mighty 
proud of his invention; then to his dis- 
may, he discovered that it was an 
infringement. He was informed of this 
by a deputy sheriff who halted him with 
a .44. 

Using a drag for a brake was old stuff 
in those parts. Wagon freighters had 
invented the device years before. The 
trouble was that it ruined good roads, 
so the state had passed a law against 
that invention. A. J. had to wire back to 
Wichita for money to pay his fine. 

“And that’s one reason,” A. J. has 
often told me, “that I conceived the 
idea of putting a coaster brake on a 
bicycle.” 

The idea was a long time hatching, 
for it was not until about 1907 that he 
applied for a patent. But since 1908 
five million bicycles have been equipped 
with A. J.’s_ coaster brake, and even 
Grandma had to admit, before she died, 
that somehow “one of Alvey’s fool in- 
ventions turned out purty good.” 
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It was only an ordinary afternoon, but Baker 


walked into a dream that was both gentle and terrifying 


Lad 


By Elizabeth Enright 


Mlustrated by Katherine Churchill Tracy 





y region was still spoken of, when 
spoken of at all, as Lake Lanoc, though 
the lake itself had vanished years ago. 
All that remained was a big, round, 
ragged swamp, about which the score 
of old resort houses, with their broken 
porches and eccentric gables, lay like a 
wrecked armada. 

For centuries a little lake had really 
sparkled there, round, bright as a bird's 
eye. In the seventies and eighties it had 
been discovered by well-to-do summer- 
ing families who had erected the capa- 
cious, galleried places of their pleasure. 
It was they who had planted the rugosa 
roses and the Norway spruce trees that 
now, in the returning wilderness, stood 
out so civilized and mournful. 

In those times the lake had carried 
its share of little craft. Here and there 
in the tall swamp grass and the pampas 
gone native, they might still be found— 
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the rowboats and canoes—rotted and 
bursting in the wet, like broken sabots. 
... The porches had resounded with the 
pounding feet of children; smart rigs 
had twinkled down the roads; and 
women had trailed their dust ruffles 
along the paths, each moving in the 
personal shade of her round parasol, 
talking to one another in terms of hardy 
perennials, boiled icing and the man- 
agement of servants. 

There were no longer any human 
sounds. The killdeer cried in the air, the 
mourning dove in the tree. Katydids and 
tree toads racketed away the summer 
nights; old bullfrogs growled among the 
rushes. When the wind sprang up, loose 
shutters could be heard clapping against 
the damp, shingled walls of the houses. 
By night, to the few who came upon 
them, the houses seemed black and 
menacing as darkened forts; but by day 
one saw their degradation. Vines 
reached not only in but out of windows; 
saplings of poplar and ailanthus had 
lifted stair treads like the lids of coffins 
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and pushed their way to resurrection. 
Toadstools in troops thrived on the 
floors of halls, and more than one porch 
pillar carried a plumage of fungus poly- 
stictus. 

Human beings were rarely seen about 
the place. The roads, on which carriages 
had glittered once, were so grown over 
that they could hardly be traced. 


Now and then in autumn hunters 
blundered through the area, and tramps 
sometimes took shelter there, but never 
for long; the ferocity of the mosquitoes 
and a sort of decadent gloom, apparent 
even to the most stolid, preserved the 
ruin as a target for nature alone. 

It was nature, though, that brought 
in one intruder; nature in the form of a 
small brown butterfly winking over the 
marsh grass, inconspicuous as a rusty 
leaf. 

But to Baker Trenchard, with his but- 
terfly net, the flickering creature was 
rare as Ariel. Through the reeds and 
grasses, heedless of the mewing clouds 
about his ears, he plunged and galloped, 
his dungarees soaked to the knees and 
his sneakers loudly belching swamp 
water. He was hot; his heart was hit- 
ting his ribs; there were gnats in his 
nostrils and thorns in his flesh. But 
when at last the net came down in a 
gauzy prison over the brown flutterer, 
he was as close to perfect joy as a mor- 
tal dares approach. “Cissia Mitchelli,” 
Baker crowed. “Brother! Man! Wait till 
I tell Fred.” 

Tenderly, tenderly, his hand crept 
into the net, tenderly caught the butter- 
fly and dropped it into the killing-jar. 
There was a tiny convulsion of wings, a 
fugitive odor of broken peach pits on 
the still air. Cissia Mitchelli lay dead 
forever on a white-gray desert of cy- 
anide. Baker’s tooth-braces flashed with 
pleasure, and he slew mosquitoes 
against himself without noticing. 

All about, on the great fringed 
plaques of boneset and joe-pye weed, 
other butterflies clustered or hovered. 
He knew them well: Lethe Eurydice, 
Speyeria Cybele, and the rest; he had 
caught them all in other swamps. This, 
though, the one he had dreamed and 
prayed about, he had not really hoped 
to capture. “But why, Baker?” his 
mother and sisters were always com- 
plaining. “Why are you so crazy about 
these boring little brown things, when 
there are so many beautiful ones?” 

“All common,” Baker would explain. 
“Swallowtails, fritillaries, all that stuff. 
Showy. Common. Now some of these 
little brown babies are very rare; why, 
of this one alone there are only sixty 
known examples—” 


“But the others are so pretty,” they 
insisted. However, they knew nothing. 

Midday silence lay on the marsh. 
Baker sat on a hassock of coarse grass 
with his feet ankle-deep in water the 
color of strong tea. The reeds rose up 
about him in a trembling wall, and over- 
head the sky, bleached pale with light 
was cloudless, freckled with butterflies. 

The killing-jar glinted in the sunshine 
as he turned it, watching and gloating. 
Satisfied at last, he stowed it carefully 
in his knapsack and sighed. It did not 
matter that he was lost. He had been 
lost much of the time during the past 
month, but somehow or other, sooner 
or later, he always got back to the house 
they had rented for the summer and his 
mother had sensibly given up the 
luxury of worry. 

He had, of course, been aware of the 
tall houses on the borders of the marsh, 
but in his haste and preoccupation had 
not really looked at them. He looked 
now as he stood up, his head—though 
he was tall for fifteen—just clearing the 
tops of the rushes. 

The thing that was strange about the 
houses was their silence. Here in the 
bright flat noon of a summer day they 
stood like tombs. 

He folded up his butterfly net and 
stuck it into his kit. The water seeped 
and gurgled underfoot. Spitting out 
gnats, he pressed forward among the 
weeds, barking his shin painfully on a 
post: all that remained of a small land- 
ing dock. 

At the first house he fell through the 
front steps, which were as soft as cheese. 
The porch was nearly as bad, but the 
floor inside seemed substantial enough. 
There was a smell of ages of mildew; 
giant crumbs of plaster littered the 
place; and the hall wallpaper, gnawed 
at the edges, hung down in curls, its 
original pattern of bowknots and Chi- 
nese cabbages blackened with mold. 

Others had been there before him. 
The walls were marked and the wood- 
work hacked with dates and initials and 
many of the forbidden little words that 
he had known since his tenth year. Also, 
someone had stolen all the doorknobs. 
It seemed a funny thing to steal. 

Here and there a carcass of furniture 
remained: an iron bedstead in an up- 
stairs room, a_ straight-backed chair 
without a seat. In one bedroom there 
was a bay window; light streamed in. 
Baker leaned his arms against the sill 
and looked down into a yard inundated 
with weeds, where the clothesline posts 
still stood, gray and split with age, each 
with a rusty ring in it. About his head 
the wasps flew in and out; they had 
built a nest in a corner of the ceiling. 
He could hear the noises that issued 


from it, querulous and sporadic, like 
the conversation of families. 

The place was gloomy, sad in a queer 
way. Kids like him had lived here once, 
and now they were probably all dead, 
or old, sick men and women. Yet in 
their day they had played, laughed, 
scolded and defied, as living, as young 
as—or younger than—himself. 

But there was not an echo of their 
lives: all was ended. Death! The word 
had never meant much to him: he in- 
flicted it himself each summer day on 
scores of insects. But death for people! 
For him! Now, in this place, he could 
and must believe in it. Faced with the 
sudden glare of inevitability, he felt an 
instant of panic. Only an instant, how- 
ever, and then he regained his perspec- 
tive. There was no end to life. Of course, 
at least not to his. There could never be. 

He hummed to himself (and perhaps 
not only to himself) as he turned and 
descended the quaking stair. He would 
look at one or two more of these old 
wrecks, and then somehow find his way 
home. His stomach was calling hunger 
to him with its own peculiar voice. 

At the next house the front door was 
warped in its case, more soundly sealed 
than any lock could make it. Tearing 
his way around to the back he came 
upon a sundial fallen in the grass, its 
stone shaft patched with lichens. 

As he stopped to examine it a slight 
wind roved over the marsh, just bending 
the tips of the reeds and setting the 
poplar leaves in glittery motion. Above 
somewhere there was a fragmentary 
tinkle: haphazard, momentary. 

Baker lifted his head slowly. The 
sound was frightening because it was 
familiar. One of his aunts had a sum- 
mertime gift shop on Cape Cod: a 
womanish place full of trifles easily 
knocked over, and jangling weakly all 
the time as random sea airs struck the 
many wind harps that dangled from the 
ceiling. 


heeee in an upstairs window he saw 
one now, its tags of glass and faded 
strings still stirring. Beneath it, leaning 
out as he had leaned next door, some- 
one was watching him. “Run!” said 
Baker's prickling skin. He could not be 
sure whether the watcher was ancient 
or a child, for it was very small; and its 
hair, not quite white and not quite yel- 
low, hung shoulder-length around a tiny 
grayish face in which all but the eyes 
were dwarfed by a steep domed fore- 
head. 

“Boy,” said its little voice, “who are 
you?” The voice decided him: the crea- 
ture was old—an old, old woman. “Are 
you visiting the Benjamins?” 
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“No,” said Baker. “I live back over 
there a ways. In Settlers Grove—at least 
we're spending the summer there—but 
I'm kind of lost right now.” 

“Settlers Grove! Nobody lives there! 
Then what are you doing here, for pity 
sake?” 

“Collecting butterflies.” The thought 
of Cissia Mitchelli was heartening; his 
fingers sought and found the lumpish 
outline of the cyanide jar in his pack. “I 
saw all these old houses and I didn't 
think anyone was living here, they look 
so—deserted.” 

“Deserted!” The creature laughed 
and the wind harp tinkled. “Why, Papa 
calls this place a perfect beehive. There 
are nine of us, alone, not counting Annie 
and the maids and Tim and Egbert. 
And the Benjamins next door have seven 
children, all boys—isn’t that terrible?— 
and the roughest things. Papa says 
they're regular yahoos.” 

What kind of people live in these old 
dumps, Baker wondered. Tramps? 
Squatters? It was queer. 

“And then there are the Hoffmans,” 
she went on, “and the Mullers and the 
Finnegans—but of course nobody likes 
them—and lots of others. My name is 
Juliette. Juliette Beyer. What's yours?” 

“Baker Trenchard. No middle name 
or anything. Well, nice meeting you. I 
guess I better shove along.” 

“Oh, no! Now wait a minute, do! I'll 
come right down. I want to show you 
our new boat, the Trixie Second; she’s 
such a little beauty. You'll wait, won't 
you?” 

Baker's first thought was of escape— 
quickly, now, before she came to meet 
him—yet, something kept him from it. 
Curiosity? Consideration? It did not 
matter what it was, for there he stayed 
until she came toward him through the 
grass. 


Sa: was tiny, not as tall as his shoul- 
der, and very thin. Her eyes stared at 
him, large and leaden gray. She was 
wearing a long, dun-colored cotton dress 
and a man’s sweater faded to the color 
of ashes, over that a crocheted shaw] 
gaping with moth holes and held in 
place with a safety pin so old it had lost 
its shine. He could not see her feet; the 
Queen Anne’s lace and yarrow grew 
high as her waist. Her head was bare, 
its tattered locks all white and yellow 
in the sunshine, and the paths of scalp 
bluish with dirt. Her wrinkles were not 
apparent at a distance, but near at hand 
one saw that they were countless; and 
over the whole face great uneven age- 
freckles were scattered, like the shadows 
of leaves. 


She smiled at him. A new set of 
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wrinkles came out of hiding when she 
smiled. “How do you like our lake?” she 
said. 

Baker bared his tooth-brace politely. 
So much age appalled him. 

“I guess it was mighty pretty once,” 
he said. 

“Oh, I love it on a day like this.” She 
looked beyond him, past his shoulder, 
past his head. “I don’t see how it ever 
could be prettier. It sparkles so! Like 
diamonds.” 

Involuntarily Baker turned his head. 
He saw a waste of reeds and weeds, 
above them the erratic smoke of insects. 
“Not any more,” he insisted. Anxiety 
made his voice break; any emotion now- 
adays, and often none at all, caused his 
voice to croak out on wayward levels. 
“There's nothing there but swamp, now. 
You can see for yourself.” 

She smiled indulgently. “Oh, you're 
just a tease, like all boys. Look! There's 
the Trixie Second now. The boys and 
Papa must have her out. Oh, what a 
shame! Now I can’t take you aboard. 
But isn’t she a little bird? Look how she 
skims! Papa won't let us use her except 
just when he’s here because some of us 
can't swim yet, but when he is here he 
often takes us out, and the Hoffmans 
and the Slaters take their boats, and we 
all go out to Show Island and they leave 
us there, all by ourselves, and, oh, we 
have such splendid times! Only, the 
mean old things, they just won't let us 
have a fire!” Her pout, as she said this, 
was sixty years too young for her. 

Baker himself felt younger than his 
age: he wanted to run home to his 
family. He was afraid. Instead he leaned 
a little closer. 

“Listen, Juliette, how old are you?” 

“Ten,” she said. “Ten on the seven- 
teenth of May. Papa gave me my little 
white dog; his name is Gyp. And Mama 
gave me this locket—look, it came from 
Florence, Italy.” 

Around her neck she wore a button 
on a string: a brown bone button on a 
dirty string. She held it out for him to 
see; then like a child she put it to her 
lips and held it there between her teeth 
and fingers. 

“Juliette, I better go. I have to go.” 

She ignored him. Her glance roved 
sideways, vague, preoccupied. Then 
with the button still at her lips, she 
laughed. “Listen, you can hear Gyp 
now. Hear him? He’s always barking at 
the Finnegans’ cat.” 

“I don’t hear anything.” 

“Such a teeny, silly bark, like a toy 
dog squeaking.” 

“All I hear is that wind harp up 
there.” 

She looked up at it delightedly. 

“Another birthday present,” she said. 


“It came all the way from Japan; Aunt 
Jessie brought it to me. Oh, I'd love to 
go to Japan, wouldn't you? All those 
rainbow-shaped bridges, and the tiny 
little ladies with their big butterfly 
sleeves and little wooden stilt-shoes!” 

“Did you ever hear of a Japanese city 
called Hiroshima?” asked Baker. Does 
she think she’s a kid of now or some 
other time, he wondered. 

“No, but I've heard of one called 
Kamakura. There's a great big idol 
there, Aunt Jessie says. Huge! Like a 
big, enormous doll, and people come 
from far and near to worship it. Imagine, 
just as if I got down and prayed to 
Ethel, my biggest doll, instead of to Our 
Father Who art in Heaven. Would you 
like to see her? Ethel? Come see her.” 

“No, honestly, I have to go.” He 
started away, but she was quick; she 
really moved like a child. Her little 
hand, cold as a crab’s claws, reached 
out and clutched his arm. Repelled, he 
snatched his arm away; then, troubled 
by this show of bold rejection, he 
stopped and turned to the poor thing. 

“Just for a minute, then,” he con- 
ceded, and side by side they made their 
way through the tangled yard and up 
the broken steps at the back of the 
house. There was no door at the landing, 
the place was open to the air; pale 
weeds grew up out of the kitchen floor 
among the plaster rubble. 

“Mama always likes a big kitchen,” 
said Juliette complacently. “She says it 
keeps the help contented. What did you 
say your name was, boy?” 

“Baker Trenchard.” 

“Baker. What a funny name. My 
brothers’ names are Manfred and Lionel. 
My sisters’ names are Cecil and Clo- 
thilde and Rose—See, this is our dining 
room; the table seats eighteen, and we 
have extra leaves for parties. Be care- 
ful, watch your step here in the hall; 
Egbert keeps the floors polished so 
slippery!” 

Picking his way among the rubble, 
beer cans, drifted leaves, Baker watched 
his step. . . . The stairway swung like 
a hammock at their ascent, and the rail 





was gone. As she mounted before him— 
skipped would have been a better word 
~he saw that Juliette was barefoot, little 
old claw feet skipping like a child's. 

He was really alarmed at the condi- 
tion of the stairway, and the upstairs 
hall was almost as bad. The whole floor 
trembled with every step they took. 

“Here’s my room,” said Juliette. The 
door was warped ajar forever. There 
was no bed nor chair, not even a box 
to sit on. But the wind harp tinkled in 
the gaping window, and beneath, along 
the baseboard, leaned a row of dolls. 
Baker had never seen such dolls as 
these. Stuffed and tubby, some of them 
had bold, bright china faces and black 
china boots; some of them had heads of 
wax, ash-gray with age, and the heat of 
countless summers had altered their 
features till the look of inane, infantile 
beauty had become one of dissipation 
and despair. Their clothes were faded: 
white lace edgings had turned saffron; 
silks had broken under the stress of time 
alone and all but the china dolls were 
scalped—by mice, moths, crickets, age— 
who knew? 

Juliette picked up the largest of them 

a huge, wax-headed one with a suety, 
drunkard’s face—and fondled it tenderly, 
kissing its gray jowl. “This one is Ethel— 
really she’s my favorite,” she whispered. 
“There always is a favorite, you know. 
I'm the favorite in my family. . . . But 
of course I love them all. Seventeen of 
them I have, and I will never part with 
them to my dying day. When I was... 
away... 1 hid them.” 

“When you were away?” said Baker. 
“Away where?” 

“I don’t know! Just . . . away.” Her 
look of gaiety and mischief—the look 
so youthfully at variance with her face— 
faded for a second, then returned. “Well, 
of course, you know we live in Mil- 
waukee in the wintertime. But I don’t 
think about the winter or those places! 
It’s summer that I think about. It’s here! 
The days are never long enough to suit 
me, even though they're so long! When 
I wake up the sun is just up, too, over 
there. Pink, like a red-hot stove lid! 
Sometimes, you know what I do? I get 
up out of bed—I have to be very quiet 
because Rose sleeps next to me—and I 
creep downstairs in my nightgown, 
barefoot, and I go out in the garden. 
The grass is all wet and full of white 
spiderwebs, and the lake is pink and 
blue, like ribbons, and the day is brand- 
new, and it’s mine, not anybody else’s. 

“Sometimes—don't tell—I do the same 
thing at night. It’s harder then because 
Mama and Papa are apt to be up and 
often they're having a whist party. I 
have to go down the back stairs and 
crawl out the pantry window. It’s so 


beautiful! "Specially when there’s a 
moon. The lake’s all covered up with 
sparks, like stars, and the honeysuckle 
smells so—oh, there’s nothing like it! I 
have to be terribly careful, tiptoe ter- 
ribly softly. Often Bertha and Tim are 
sitting on the back steps, but they're so 
busy kissing they don’t see me.” 

“The daytime, though? Real day, not 
night or morning.” 

“That's the best of all. There’s such a 
lot to do, all of it splendid. Bathing and 
croquet and the boat and picnics and 
drives in the afternoon! Oh, I wish I 
never had to go to sleep at all! I feel as 
if I mustn’t waste one single minute of 
the summer, because some day I'll have 
to be grown up, and then enjoying will 
never be the same any more.” 

“You think a lot for a kid of ten.” 
Baker’s voice was now indulgent; more, 
it was condescending, a little humorous. 
(This old crazy woman, thinks she’s a 
kid and all.) ; 

“Who looks after you?” he said. “Who 
takes care of you?” 

“Mama and Papa and Annie and the 
girls.” 

“No, I mean really. Nowadays, now, 
who takes care of you?” 

“I told you. Mama and Papa and 
Annie and—” 

“All right, then,” Baker interrupted, 
“where is your mother? Where is any- 
body that you talk about?” 

She would not—could not—be caught. 
“Driving,” she said. “Mama and Cecil 
went with Mrs. Hoffman and Flora, 
They often do. The girls are out, and 
the servants go swimming in the after- 
noon. They all hold hands in the shallow 
water and slosh up and down and 
scream and act so silly....I like it 
when everybody's out. I like to be alone. 
... Don’t you think my room is pretty? 
And come and see my view!” 


H:: stood beside her looking out at 
wilderness, at other blackened shells of 
houses. 

“There they go now!” Juliette leaned 
from the window, gaily waving. “Their 
surrey is brand-new; just see the way it 
glistens! But their horse is a grumpy old 
thing. That’s Mama with the flat, flow- 
ered parasol. Aunt Jessie brought that 
from Japan, too. It’s not like any of the 
other ladies’ but Mama thinks it’s pret- 
tier. She says it’s odd...” 

Baker sighed deeply and shifted the 
straps of his knapsack. He longed to be 
at home. 

The old creature at his side turned 
abruptly and regarded him, seeming to 
see him as he was for the first time. 

“What's in that bag you're wearing, 
boy? Have you got anything to eat?” 


“No, I—say, wait a minute, maybe I 
have.” He swung the knapsack around 
and rested it against the sill. Out came 
his net, his Field Book of Butterflies, 
the wet socks from yesterday's trip. 
When she saw the jar containing Cissia 
Mitchelli she hid her eyes—“Oh, why 
didn’t you let the poor thing live?” (And 
in this she was no sillier than the most 
sensible woman of his acquaintance.) 
At the bottom, among wing fragments, 
crumbs, stones and loose change he 
found, as he had hoped, a chocolate 
bar. “Candy!” she cried, and tried a 
little jump. 

She ate a section greedily, nibbled at 
another, then held the chocolate out to 
him and shook her head. 

“IT can’t eat it any more.” 

“Why? Don’t you like it?” 

“I can't eat it.” 

Since their meeting she had shaken 
him with three great shocks: first with 
her madness, next with the knowledge 
of her happiness, and now—as he under- 
stood--with the fact that 
starving. 


she was 

“Juliette! Please keep it! Eat it!” 
When she would not, he laid it on the 
sill, his own hunger shocked to silence. 

His stare disturbed her. She tittered 
uneasily, looked for another subject. 

“Yes. My room. My dolls. I know, I'll 
show you where I hid my dolls: Shall 
I? Look, in here.” 

There was a large closet. Juliette 
opened the door—one door that worked, 
at least—and he followed her in. She 
knelt down and lifted up a floor board. 

“See? Down there. And no one ever 
found them.” 

Baker hardly glanced at the hiding 
place. “Juliette, let me take you home 
where you live. To where your folks are. 
Will you?” 

She stood up and drew away from 
him, smiling. “I am home, silly. This is 
home.” 

“Juliette, once it was your home. It 
isn't any more. And you re not ten years 
old, you're old. Don’t you know that? 
You're hungry, you need to be taken 
care of—” 

She pushed past him to the door, 
horrified. “Go away, you bad, bad boy!” 
At the threshold she turned to look at 
him, then glanced over her shoulder, 
shouting loudly. “Papa!” she shouted. 
“Lionel! Hurry!” The light from the 
south windows struck her face, lighting 
up its panic and its age. How old is she? 
She could be a hundred, Baker thought. 
Then darkness slammed in his face; he 
heard a bolt grind forward in its case. 

“Juliette, don’t be silly; let me out,” 
he said, not in the least alarmed. 

“You bad, bad boy, you frightened 
me,” she said; he could hear tears in her 
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voice. “I'll never let you frighten me 
again. I'll tell Papa and the boys!” 

“Oh, come on, now; let me out. I 
promise not to scare you any more. I'm 
sorry, | was only kidding.” 

“I don’t like to be frightened,” he 
heard her voice declaring, no longer 
near the door. That worried him a little. 

“Fun’s fun; now let me out,” he or- 
dered. He laid his ear against a panel 
crack, but could hear nothing. “Juliette, 
let me out!” 

There was no answer. 

Well, but it would be all right. She 
would come back, of course she would. 
... She was gentle; crazy, but not cruel. 
. . . Still he could feel reason begin to 
rock upon his senses, like a small boat 
on rising seas. 

He called again and listened. He 
called many times until at last the little 
boat capsized, and then his voice came 
out in bellows and implorings. There 
was no inside latch, nothing to take 
hold of. He hurled himself repeatedly 
against the door, but it, in all the broken 
house, seemed the one sound, solid 
thing. When this was evident, beyond 
hope, he gave up struggling and sat 
down with his back to the wall. The 
tears ran burning down his cheeks; his 
shoulders ached and his heart banged 
wildly at his ribs. Above its thundery 
beat and his loud breathing he heard 
the icy, idle tinkle of the wind harp. 

That gave a little hope. It reminded 
him that it hung in her room, that she 
would surely return here. He must de- 
vise a lure, invent a strategy. He stood 
up again and leaned his head against 
the door, wishing her to come back. 
There was no sound—at least, no sound 
that counted: first he would hear the 
preamble of breeze among the trees out- 
side (and often he thought it was her 
creeping approach), and then following 
upon it would come the careless tinkle 
of the wind harp. 

Suppose she never came? Suppose 
nobody came? He sat down, staring at 
the crack of daylight under the door. 
The crack was nearly an inch high; if 
no one came it would take him a long 
time to die. 


Then he remembered the cyanide jar 
in his kit... 


Ah, it could not be that he was 
thinking such a thought! Not he, Baker 
Trenchard, who had just kissed a girl 
for the first time, just learned to drive 
a car and whose future as a scientist 
lay planned before him! 

Everything his mind touched on 
caused him terrible pain; even the 
memory of the new brown shoes at 
home for which he had paid eleven dol- 
lars; even the thought of Eva, his 
younger sister, who till now had caused 
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him nothing but exasperation 

were beyond and above him, blessed by 
the common daylight of survival. 

Time was divided by the towering 

panics that approached, engulfed him 
and receded. During them he called and 
pounded. Between them he ferreted for 
hopes, for ways... . : After a long while 
he was numbed by something resem- 
bling sleep . . . 
“There comes a gentleman out of the lane 
To court your loving daughter Jane. 

My daughter Jane she is too young 

To be controlled by anyone .. .” 


The quavering song aroused him. In 
the worn-out voice there was no sound 
of anything but gaiety. 


“The fairest one that I can see 

Is little Jane, come walk with me. 
You look in your pocket 

You'll find a gold locket. 
Goodbye, little Jane, goodbye.” 


Very slowly, praying, he got up and 
moved to the door. He laid his cheek 
against the panel and closed his eyes, 
and, making his voice as gentle as he 
could, he sang: 


“The fairest one that I can see 
Is Juliette, come walk with me...” 


Then he added: 


“Is Juliette, come set me free ... 


There was an attentive, startled 
silence. He could not breathe; he kept 
his eyes closed, striving to become a 
blank, a cipher. Then he heard the bolt 
grind in its case, and light splashed in 
on him. 

“Why, boy, who are you?” cried Juli- 
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ette in delight. “However did you get 
in there, for pity sake?” : 

He did not stop to answer. His prog 
ress through the house was like a trem 
blor. Everything shook, a few things 
broke, and he was halfway across the 
swamp before he slowed down, panting 
heavily and beating at mosquitoes. The 
water sucked at his sneakers, the air 
was sweet and cool; a mourning dove 
flew toward the sunset. 

There were woods beyond the swamp; 
before entering them he looked back 
across the sea of reeds. Distance con 
cealed the terrible decay of the old 
houses; from this point they looked re- 
spectable as cows. 

He found that the afternoon had left 
him with the taste of a bad dream, no 
more than that. As for Juliette, he was 
surprised to find that now—and ever 
afterward—in spite of her great age and 
strangeness he could not think of her as 
anything but a child, queer, harmless, 
silly—a child dressed up in an old face. 

Leave the poor thing where she is, he 
thought suddenly. But the idea startled 
him; it caused him to stop in his tracks, 
frowning terribly and scratching at his 
bites. What do you mean, leave her 
there? he asked himself with a feeling 
of deepest discomfort, since he loved 
certainty and loathed debate. Listen, 
you could have died there, couldn't 
you? She could have killed you... . 
Except that she didn't, said the other 
voice; she never really meant you any 
harm; let her stay. “No, but she’s starv- 
ing, you sap,” he said aloud. . . . But 
she’s happy, you know; starving or not, 
she thinks she’s in heaven. . . . “She's 
crazy, though; it doesn’t matter what 
she thinks.” She won't be crazy long. 
She won't be anything long. . . . 

Still of two minds, he walked till he 
found his house, washed absently, came 
late to supper. His sister Eva was talk- 
ing; she was always talking. 

“Why don't you give your vocal 
chords a rest?” he suggested kindly. 

“Oh, Baker, shut up. I was just telling 
them—maybe even you'd be interested, 
Master—there’s a lunatic at large! Some 
old waman got out of the loony-bin at 
Cowerford; she’s been gone for weeks 
and they're searching everywhere. A 
man was here this afternoon, asking!” 

Baker had set the killing-jar beside 
his plate. As he drank his milk and 
listened, he stared fixedly at Cissia 
Mitchelli, precious on her field of poison. 
Staring, he felt reality assert itself within 
him. The debate, of course, had always 
been unequal, the decision made from 
the beginning. 

Relieved, he set his glass down firmly. 
He looked at them commandingly. 
“Listen,” he said. 
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John Brown's Body 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Excerpts from one of America’s great narrative poems 


PS chon the next ten weeks, Stephen Vincent Benet's 
poem John Brown's Body will be presented in cities 
and towns over the country by a trio of celebrated actors— 
Judith Anderson, Raymond Massey, and Tyrone Power. 
On a bare stage, speaking into three mikes, this “Drama 
Trio” will read to countless Americans the moving lines of 
Benet’s great epic about our country at the time of Lincoln 
and of Lee. The poem has been adapted for the stage by 
Charles Laughton, who also directs the production. 

On these pages we proudly present excerpts from Benet’s 
great poem. The selections we have chosen portray Lincoln 

man and President—standing alone, bowed with the weight 
of office, bearing the hopes and fears not only of the men 
and women of his own time but also of future Americans. 


Lincoln, six feet one in his stocking feet, 

The lank man, knotty and tough as a hickory rail, 
Whose hands were always too big for white-kid gloves, 
Whose wit was a coonskin sack of dry, tall tales, 

Whose weathered face was homely as a plowed field— 
Abraham Lincoln, who padded up and down 

The sacred White House in nightshirt and carpet-slippers... 
The low clown out of the prairies, the ape-buffoon, 

The small-town lawyer, the crude small-time politician, 
State-character but comparative failure at forty 

In spite of ambition enough for twenty Caesars, 

Honesty rare as a man without self-pity, 

Kindness as large and plain as a prairie wind, 

And a self-confidence like an iron bar: 

This Lincoln, President now by the grace of luck, 

MYicunion, politics, Douglas and a few speeches 


trom John Brown’s Body, by Stephen Vincent Benet, pub- 
lished by Farrar and Rinehart. Copyright 1927, 1928, 1941 by 
Stephen Vincent Benet. Reprinted by permission of the author's 
estate. 


Which make the monumental booming of Webster 

Sound empty as the belly of a burst drum, 

Lincoln shambled in to the Cabinet meeting 

And sat, ungainly and awkward. Seated so 

He did not seem so tall nor quite so strange 

Though he was strange enough. His new broadcloth suit 

Felt tight and formal across his big shoulders still 

And his new shiny top-hat was not yet battered 

To the bulging shape of the old familiar hat 

He'd worn at Springfield, stuffed with its hoard of papers 

He was pretty tired. .. . The children weren't well 

And Mollie was worried about them so sharp with het 
tongue. 

But he knew Mollie and tried to let it go by. 

Men tracked dirt in the house and women liked carpets. 

Each had a piece of the right, that was all most peopl 
could stand. 


Look at his Cabinet here. There were Seward and Chase 
Both of them good men, couldn't afford to lose them, 

But Chase hates Seward like poison and Seward hates Chase 
And both of ’em think they ought to be President 

Instead of me. When Seward wrote me that letter 

The other day, he practically told me so. 

I suppose a man who was touchy about his pride 

Would send them both to the dickens when he found out 
But I can’t do that as long as they do their work. 

The Union’s too big a horse to keep changing the saddle 
Each time it pinches you. As long as you're sure 

The saddle fits, you’re bound to put up with the pinches 
And not keep fussing the horse. 


When I was a boy 
I remember figuring out when I went to town 


That if I had just one pumpkin to bump in a sack 
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It was hard to carry, but once you could get two pumpkins, 
One in each end of the sack, it balanced things up. 
Seward and Chase’ll do for my pair of pumpkins. 
And as for me—if anyone else comes by 
Who shows me that he can manage this job of mine 
Better than I can—well, he can have the job. 
It’s harder sweating than driving six cross mules, 
But I haven't run into that other fellow yet 
And till or supposing I meet him, the job’s my job 
And nobody else’s, 

Seward and Chase don’t know that. 
They'll learn it, in time. 

Wonder how Jefferson Davis 

Feels, down there in Montgomery, about Sumter. 
He must be thinking pretty hard and fast, 
For he’s an able man, no doubt of that. 
We were born less than forty miles apart, 
Less than a year apart—he got the start 
Of me in age, and raising too, I guess, 
In fact, from all you hear about the man, 
If you set out to pick one of us two 
For President, by birth and folks and schooling, 
General raising, training up in office, 
I guess you'd pick him, nine times out of ten 
And yet, somehow, I’ve got to last him out. 


I've never found a church that I could join 
Although I’ve prayed in churches in my time 

And listened to all sorts of ministers. 

Well, they were good men, most of them, and yet— 


The thing behind the words—it’s hard to find. 

I used to think it wasn’t there at all, 

Couldn't be there. I cannot say that, now. 

And now I pray to You and You alone. 

Teach me to know Your will. . . . Make me just. 


There was a man I knew near Pigeon Creek 
Who kept a kennel full of hunting dogs, 
Young dogs and old, smart hounds and silly hounds. 
He'd sell the young ones every now and then, 
Smart as they were and slick as they could run. 
But the one dog he'd never sell or lend 

Was an old half-deaf foolish-looking hound 

You wouldn't think had sense to scratch a flea 
Unless the flea were old and sickly too. 

Most days he used to lie beside the stove 

Or sleeping in a piece of sun outside 

Folks used to plague the man about that dog 
And he’d agree to everything they said, 

“No—he ain’t much on looks—or much on speed— 
A young dog can outrun him any time, 

Outlook him and outeat him and outleap him, 
But, Mister, that dog’s death on a cold scent 
And, once he gets his teeth in what he’s after, 
He don’t let go until he knows he’s dead.” 


I am that old, deaf hunting-dog, O Lord, 

And the world’s kennel holds ten thousand hounds 
Smarter and faster and with finer coats 

To hunt your hidden purpose up the wind 

And bell upon the trace you leave behind. 

But, when even they fail and lose the scent, 
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I will keep on because I must keep on. . . 
And sink my teeth in justice soon or late. 


I should have tried the course with younger legs, 
This hunting-ground is stiff enough to pull 

The metal heart out of a dog of steel; 

I should have started back at Pigeon Creek 
From scratch, not forty years behind the mark. 
But you can’t change yourself, and, if you could, 
You might fetch the wrong jack-knife in the swap. 
It’s up to you to whittle what you can 

With what you've got—and what I am, I am 

For what it’s worth, hypo and legs and all. 

I can’t complain. I’m ready to admit 

You could have made a better-looking dog 

From the same raw material, no doubt, 

But, since You didn't, this'll have to do. 


Therefore I utterly lift up my hands 

To You, and here and now beseech Your aid. 
I have held back’ when others tugged me on, 
I have gone on when others pulled me back 
Striving to read Your will, striving to find 
The justice and expedience of this case 
Hunting an arrow down the chilly airs 

Until my eyes are blind with the great wind 
And my heart sick with running after peace. 
And now, I stand and tremble on the last 
Edge of the last blue cliff, a hound beat out, 
Tail down and belly flattened to the ground, 
My lungs are breathless and my legs are whipped, 
Everything in me’s whipped except my will. 

I can’t go on. And yet, I must go on. 


Charles Laughton brings Benet’s great poem to the stage. 
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Something Lost 


June... 


This was far up in the mountains, and still the great peaks 
climbed, thrusting up and thinning to the bare bones of rock 
above the timber line. The high, upland valley was lost 
among them, an irregular pocket caught in the soaring 
immensity, rimmed by the timeless rock, its glint of meadow 
green shading into the darker green of forest where it broke 
into the slopes. 

The figure of the man by the stream near the upper end 
of the valley was unbelievably small in the vastness. He 
stood stooped by a sand bar where the riffles swung and 
died in a pool, and the slant sunlight flashed on the worn 
tin in his hands, and his shoulders rocked as his arms moved 
in a circular motion. The motion stopped, and the man bent 
his head farther to peer at the dull gleaming flakes in the 
pan. He straightened up and nodded his head in slow 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's. Copyright, 1952, by 
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The bond between the man and the bear. was strong, for 
they had faced death together and together shared an empire 


satisfaction. He studied the sand bar 
and the pool, where the water slipped 
into apparent stillness and the silt of 
years had settled to the bottom. 

He raised his head and looked at the 
untouched wilderness about him. The 
valley lay open around him, a half mile 
wide and a mile long, its level floor cut 
by the swinging course of the stream. 
At its head, the mountain wall rose 
steeply in huge broken steps. On the 
near side, was a high, sharp ridge; on 
the opposite side, a vast rock buttress 
towered out to a tremendous cliff edge. 
Between the ridge and the buttress the 
valley entrance swept out to open 
park land that dropped abruptly into 
jack pine forest covering the downward 
slopes and was divided by the deepen- 
ing gorge of the stream as it sought the 
lower levels. 

The man nodded his head again, and 
the sun shone warm on the broad, flat 
planes of his face beneath the wide, 
squared brim of his hat. He took a 
leather pouch from a pocket and eased 
the flakes into it. He strode across the 
carpet of wild flowers bordering the 
stream and bent to pick up the trailing 
lead rope of the grazing burro 

By the slope of the near valley side, 
where a thickening stand of spruce and 
juniper fringed the valley floor, he 
stopped and pulled the rifle and ax and 
short shovel from under the tie ropes 
and unfastened the pack and picketed 
the burro on a twenty-foot rope. He 
selected a fallen tree, angling up, the 
upper end wedged in a crotch of an- 
other tree. Using this as his ridgepole, 
he began building his shelter. He shed 
his jacket, and darkened the 
faded brown of his shirt as his short, 
broad body swung in steady rhythm 
and the ax blade bit into the springy 
wood. 

Across the meadow green, across the 
wild-flower carpet and the stream, halt 
a mile across the stretching expanse of 
valley floor and two hundred yards up 
the opposite slupe, where bare rock 
jutted over a flat ledge, the great bear 
stood and watched the man. A light 
breeze ruffled through the short brown 
fur that was made ragged by the re- 
maining unshed long hairs that were 
touched with silver on the tips. The 
bear’s small, farsighted eves followed 
the man’s every move among the dis- 
tant trees. 

Eighty-odd miles away, over the 
mountain barrier to the east, where a 
ragged collection of rude log cabins and 
tents straggled along the side of an al- 


sweat 
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most-dry stream bed, men worked at 
their wooden cradles and sluice boxes 
and grumbled to themselves and one 
another. The showings of color that had 
drawn them there to stake their claims 
were dwindling. In the oblong, tarpau- 
lin-roofed shack that served as store and 
bar, other men spoke of the one who 
had left, abandoning his slow, half- 
worked claim to disappear quietly with 
his burro into the high distances to the 
west. Their talk was tainted with envi- 
ous wondering. They argued with one 
another in edged monotones. Unrest 
and disappointment crawled through 
the mining camp. 

Far up in his valley, as the midnight 
stars wheeled in their slow course, the 
man stirred on his bed of spruce boughs 
and sat up, suddenly alert. The embers 
of the fire outside the open end of his 
shelter had faded to a dull glow that 
meant nothing to the moonless dark 
under the trees. 

He heard the burro moving restlessly 
on its shortened picket rope. In the fol 
lowing silence, he felt a familiar prick 
ling on the back of his neck as the short 
hairs there stiffened in response to some 
instinct beyond the reach of his mind. 
His right hand moved and took the 
rifle, and he was leaning forward to 
rise when he heard the burro scream 
and lunge to the end of the rope. He 
ieaped to his feet and stood in the open 
end of the shelter, baflled by the unre- 
lenting blackness of the night. Grad- 
ually he made out the darker shapes 
of the trees. He went cautiously toward 
the burro and found it half choked by 
the taut rope. He spoke softly, and it 
pushed against him, and together they 
stood in a silence that lived and breathed 
around them 

There was not a single separate, dis 
cernible sound, yet the prickling per- 
sisted on his neck, and the flesh of 
the burro quivered against him. The 
prickling died, and the burro quieted, 
and they stood in an empty silence. 

The man returned to the fire and 
piled wood on it and knelt to blow until 
flames sprang up and a circle of fire- 
light fought back the dark. He shifted 
the burro closer to the circle before he 
lay again on his spruce bed. 

In the morning, the man found the 
tracks. Those of the forefeet were nearly 
seven. inches wide and nine inches long. 
those of the hind feet eight inches wide 
and fourteen inches long. The claw 
marks of all five toes on each were 
plain. Apprehension crept along the 
man’s spine. His hands tightened on the 
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rifle. The tracks led in a circle around 
his camp and close in by the shelter 
and again by the place where the burro 
had first been picketed. He crawled in- 
side his shelter to where his meager 
supplies, depleted by weeks of wander- 
ing, were cached behind a barrier of 
short logs. He took a handful of cart- 
ridges and dropped them in a jacket 
pocket. Outside again, he strode off, 
steady, unhurried, following the tracks 
away. They led him across the stream 
below the pool and across the level of 
the valley. He lost them on the edge of 
a field of slide rock near the lower end 
of the valley. He skirted the field and 
could find no further trace. He turned 
back and began a thorough circuit of 
the valley. 

He found signs in many places—old 
tracks caked where the ground had 
dried, and fresher tracks in soft ground. 
He found three rubbing trees with 
their bark worn thin, and high up, 
higher than he could reach, gashes 
where the bark had torn open 
crosswide by big, gripping jaws. He 
found the trail angling up the far slope 
to the ledge. It was hard-packed by 
vears of use by generations of animals 
reaching back into the dim past, so 
packed that the imprints of the big 
claws were all-but-invisible scratches on 
the hard surface 


been 


Approaching the ledge, he saw the 
wide crevice behind it. narrowing as it 
led back to blackness under the over 
hanging rock. No light could penetrate 
the inner depth He dropped silently 
back down the trail fifty yards and 
crouched behind a big and 
shouted. There was no response except 
the jeering call of a jay. He shouted 
again and waited. At last, he strode 
down the trail and across the valley. In 
a few moments he was stooped by the 
pool, his arms moving in a circular mo 
tion as the sun glinted on the pan in 
his hands. But now he looked up at reg 
ular intervals and scanned the expanse 
all around him, and the rifle lay within 
quick reach, not more than a yard from 
his steady hands 

Out of the valley, eight miles around 
the jagged sweep of the vast rock but 
tress that towered above the opposite 
slope, out where the forest of jack pin 
below the edging park land owed un 
broken down to the shore of a small 
lake, the great bear lay in a patch of 
sunlight on the soft needle carpet. Al 
ready it had forgotten the man 
the burro. They were new sights, new 
never before known, tucked 


stone 


and 


scents, 


away now in the reservoir of experi 
ence, and they would remain untouched 
until they were recalled by a fresh en 
counter. The man and the burro had 
been seen and smelled and investigated 
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in the caution of the night, and dis- 
missed, There was no challenge in them 
for the bear to understand. 

A marten drifted down the trunk of a 
nearby tree, stretching its small, pointed 
head outward to stare intently at the 
bear. The scratch of the small claws in 
the bark was barely audible a few feet 
away, yet the bear’s head rose, The 
marten scurried back up the tree. The 
big head dropped, and the bear, full- 
fed and lazy, drowsed in the sunlight. 
The tree shadows moved slowly and 
crept to engulf the bear. and it rose and 
padded softly on through the forest. It 
was obeying its own instinctive calendar 
of habit, moving on the periodic four- 
day feeding march that took it out of 
the valley on a wide swing and return 
through the thirty-seven miles of its 
mountain-bound range. 


July... 

The man strode up the stretch of 
park land that edged the forest and led 
to the valley entrance. The late-after- 
noon sun was full in his face. Be- 
hind him, the burro trotted obediently, 
weighted by the big pack, whose new 
canvas covering gleamed white in the 
sunlight. Where the park land leveled 
to enter the valley, he stopped and 
turned to look back the way he had 
come. Satisfied that no one followed, he 
turned again and led the burro up the 
valley and across the green carpet 
to his camp in the spruce and juniper 
fringe. Everything was there as he had 
left it eight days before. 

But in the soft ground by the pool 
he found the big five-toed tracks cross- 
ing the stream toward his camp and 
going back again. He looked across the 
valley and up. The steep slope that 
curved to the high rock buttress was 
splendid in the late sunlight, and the 
overhanging rock and the ledge two 
hundred yards above the valley floor 
shone rust-red and gray against the 
green around them. A hawk floated in 
the air above the scattered, clinging 
trees, There was no other sign of life. 
The man went back to his camp and 
began unpacking the burro. 


Far to the east, over the mountain 
barrier, where rude cabins and tents 
marred the bank of the stream bed, men 
talked to the keeper of the tarpaulined 
store and bar, worrying again the ques- 
tions about the man who had returned 
with his burro four days earlier and 
bought supplies and shaken bright flakes 
out of a pouch in payment and disap- 
peared again into the western heights. 

Already the legend was growing: he 
had made a rich strike. He was scoop- 
ing dust out of rich silt pockets by the 


handfuls. He had thlimited wealth in 
dust and nuggets cached in his moun- 
tain hide-out. The voice of a lean man 
with a narrow, hatchet face gashed by 
a thin-lipped mouth was tinged with 
bitterness as he told of his failure in 
following the boot-and-hoofprint traces 
into the mountain. A trail that well 
hidden must have been deliberately 
cloaked to cover its destination. The 
talk warmed, and eyes glittered, and 
the storekeeper did good business over 
his hewn-log bar. 

Twice in the night the man woke, 
alert and rising to a sitting position on 
his bed of boughs. There was no sound 
beyond the barrier of logs with which 
he had closed the open end of his shel- 
ter except an occasional soft movement 
of the burro in the enclosure he had 
built for it. In the morning there were 
no new tracks. It was the same the next 
night and the next; and early during the 
night after that, thunder echoed through 
the mountains, and enough rain fell in 
the valley to dampen the ground and 
renew it for fresh writings by any living 
thing that walked it. 

In the morning, the man took the 
rifle and made another thorough circuit 
of the valley. He found no fresh signs, 
no five-toed tracks except what re- 
mained of the old ones after the rain. 
But in the moist sand by the stream, 
below the pool, he found other tracks. 
He studied these for several minutes. 
He followed them along the stream, and 
when they faded into the firm sod, he 
kept on down the valley. 

Half an hour later, he was skirting 
the vast rock buttress, pausing often to 
scan the sweep of slope opening below 
him. He was well around, out of sight 
of the valley entrance, when he saw the 
elk, three of them, more than a mile 
away. Patient and steady, he began 
the long approach, angling down the 
slope to put the light wind directly in 
his face. 

Far ahead, where the forest dipped 
into a deep ravine, a thin column of 
smoke floated upward from a hollow in 
the shattered stump of a long-dead 
pine. The slow fire, legacy of the light- 
ning, glowed faintly as it ate into the 
punklike wood. It edged through a split 
in the old bark, and little lames began 
to flicker along the side of the stump. 
It worked down, and began to creep 
through the carpet of brown needles. 
It crept to the dried branches of a fallen 
tree, reaching for the more solid wood. 

The man was on his hands and knees, 
lifting the rifle carefully and setting it 
down gently with each forward move- 
ment of his right hand. He crawled to 
the top of a slight rise and lay flat to 
peer over it. He was within rifle shot 
of the elk. He eased the gun forward 


and let the sights sink down on the 
closest of the three. It stood quartering 
away from him, and he aimed a bit 
behind and below the high foreshoulder 
and squeezed the trigger. He saw his 
elk leap a fraction of a second before 
the others, and saw the three of them 
swirl and melt like swift, shifting shad- 
ows into the forest. He rose and went 
forward and followed. He was well in 
among the trees when he found the first 
drop of blood. He lengthened his stride 
to follow the trace deeper into the 
forest. 

Forty minutes later, winded from 
climbing over and around fallen timber, 
he jumped the wounded elk out of a 
brush-filled hollow, and his bullet, fired 
almost without aiming in the instant 
reflex of long experience, broke the ani- 
mal’s neck. 

Down the slope, deeper in the forest, 
the great bear prowled, sniffing for rot- 
ted logs among a tangle of fallen trees. 
It heard the second shot, faint yet dis- 
tinct, a sound foreign and unknown. 
The big body stopped moving and the 
big head rose and turned toward the 
sound. Unacquainted with fear in any 
form, the bear waited, listening; then 
the head lowered and the long, straight 
front claws sank into the outer shell of 
a log and effortlessly ripped it open. The 
tongue, surprisingly small in the big 
mouth, licked quickly at the scurrying 
insects. 


Worxine steadily with his knife, 
the man was quartering the elk carcass. 
He had already bled and dressed it. He 
lifted one of the forequarters, testing the 
weight, and set it aside. He began to 
cut poles on which to hang the re- 
maining quarters until he could return 


with the burro. The small of his 
back ached from bending over, and he 
straightened to rest it, and as his head 
came up he caught the first faint tang 
in the air. His body stiffened, and the 
tiny premonitions tightened into aware- 
ness. Smoke. Smoke drifting over the 
forest ceiling and filtering down fine 
tendrils that could elude the eye but 
not the nose. 

The man stood motionless, testing 
the breeze. It stirred gently, barely 
whispering through the branches above 
him. Disregarding the rest of the meat, 
he hoisted the one forequarter to his 
shoulder and steadied it with one hand 
and took the rifle with the other. He 
started at a right angle to the direction 
of the breeze, straight up the slope, the 
shortest path to the edge of the forest 
and the open park land. Steadily he 
hammered on, and the breeze freshened 
and talked in the branches, and smoke 
began weaving among the tree trunks 
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. from the left. He angled toward the 
right, still climbing, and the smoke 
thickened, seeming to come from ahead 
as well as from the left. 

At last he stopped, listening through 
the labored rush of his own breathing. 
The breeze became a wind sighing high 
overhead, and faint and far away he 
could hear the sullen roar of the racing 
fire. Around him, he could fairly feel the 
hurrying of panic, the small life of 
the forest moving, unseen but known, 
past him down the slope. He lowered 
his shoulder, and the meat slid to 
the ground, and without hesitation he 
turned and struck down the slope. 


The smoke thickened, and the light 
dimmed strangely, and the roar rose 
until it was clearly audible with a high 
crackling breaking over it, and in a short 
while he was running, stumbling often 
and driving downward. 

The ground leveled, and the trees 
ended, and he broke through bushes and 
fell full length into the shallow shore 
waters of a lake. The rifle leaped from 
his hand and disappeared beneath the 
surface, and he scrambled after it. But 
the water deepened suddenly a few feet 
out, and he floundered, with his chest 
heaving for air. He struggled back to 
the shallow edge and stood quietly 
while his lungs eased their frantic labor. 
Smoke rolled around him and he knelt 
to keep his head close to the water and 
the layer of clear air just above it. Fire 
flared on the rim of the forest, and the 
heat drove him into the deeper water. 

He stood with only his head above 
the surface and looked out over the lake 
through the rolling smoke clouds. Fifty 
yards from shore, a huge rock showed, 
humping out of the water like the low, 
ridged back of immobile 
beast. He swam slowly to it, fighting 
the drag of his clothes and boots, and 
crawled up on it and Jay flat while his 
tired muscles relaxed to rest. 

The man lay on the rock and watched 
the fire work its way along the shore. 
He saw flames race up one tree and 
leap to the next and sometimes, driven 
by the surge of their own tremendous 
draft, lunge to engulf several trees at 
once. The roar of the burning drowned 
all possible other sound. It was nothing 
he heard, little more than a slight 
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prickling on the back of his neck, that 
made him look toward the water be- 
yond the other end of the rock. Only 
the broad head showed, with the muzzle 
cutting the water, as the great bear 
swam toward the rock. 

Quietly, the man slipped into the 
water, stretching out on it, with one 
hand holding to the stone while the 
other took the knife from its sheath on 
his belt. Silent in the water, he saw the 
bear's head rise over the far side of 
the rock, not more than twenty feet 
away, saw the front paws stretch for 
footing, the massive shoulders emerge 
into view. He watched the bear turn 
broadside and shake and send the drops 
spattering clear across the rock. He 
watched it settle on its haunches, facing 
the flaming shoreline, and let its fore- 
paws slide forward until the broad belly 
rested on the rock, and let the big head 
sink on them. The man moved cautious- 
ly to look out over the lake. Through 
the clear area just over the surface, he 
saw that it was almost ringed with fire 
and that there was no other haven show- 
ing above the water. 

He turned his head back to the rock, 
and his body stiffened. The bear was 
looking at him. Its head was raised, and 
the small eyes watched him. His knees 
began to reflex under him for a swift 
thrust outward from the rock, but the 
bear remained motionless; and while he 
waited tensely, the big mouth opened 
and stretched in a yawn, and he saw 
the white of the great teeth and the lips 
drawing lazily back. The jaws closed 
and the head swung away and dropped 
on the forepaws again. 

The hot air, uncomfortable but not 
unendurable, beat+ against the man‘s 
face, but the chill of the water sank into 
his body. Cautiously, he raised his hand 
and put the knife between his teeth. 
Then he placed both hands on the rock 
and began to draw himself forward 
und up on it. The bear's head rose and 
swung toward him, and the small eyes 
watched. He waited, but the bear did 
not move, and he inched forward until 
at last he was on his hands and knees 
on the rock. Slowly he shifted position 
until he was sitting cross-legged, ready 
to scramble back into the water. The 
bear watched, and when he was settled, 
the big head swung straight again and 
sank down. 


Gradually the man’s muscles softened, 
and the alertness eased out of them. The 
hot air dried his clothes, and the smoke 
clouds rolled and made a strange un- 
natural dusk, and the fire soared through 
it along the shore. The man’s back 
ached with the strain of his position on 
the hard rock. Slowly he shifted again 
until he was stretched full length on 
his side with his face toward the bear. 
The bear's ears twitched upright, but its 
head did not move, and in a moment 
the ears went limp again. 

The heat in the air lessened slightly, 
and the fire’s roar dwindled along the 
shore. Far off, the fire reached the edge 
of the stream running out of the valley 
and sought to leap across, and failed 
and fell back, and was content with 
the timber it had taken, 

The sun, hidden by the smoke clouds, 
dropped behind the westward heights, 
and the remaining flames around the 
lake sent weird lights dancing in the 
murky dark over the water. The man’s 
eyes closed and opened abruptly and 
closed again. The wind died, and the 
smoke trailed away in wisps, and the 
high stars wheeled in the clearing sky 
above the two silent figures pinpointed 
together on their rock in the heart of 
the soaring immensity of the timeless 
mountains. 


Te man woke suddenly in the gray 
dawn of the light before sunrise. In his 
sleep, he had rolled over on his back, 
and the knife had slipped from his 
opened hand. As awareness flooded 
him, he fought the stiffness in his mus- 
cles to turn quickly on his side and 
fumble for the knife handle. His fingers 
halted before they found it. The rock 
stretched away from him empty and 
open to the sky. The bear was gone. He 
picked up the knife and stood up. 

The sound of splashing water made 
him turn toward the near shore. The 
bear was emerging from the lake onto 
a short, sandy spit. Against the back- 
ground of the rising slope with charred 
tree trunks thrusting up from the black- 
ened ground and then wisps of smoke 
still spiraling lazily, the bear was a 
miracle of enduring life, enormous and 
indomitable. 

It started inland and drew back with 
quick, mincing steps. There were hot 
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embers under the ashes and, in many 
places, flickering flames ready to break 
forth at any breeze. The bear started 
to the right along the shore, picking its 
way in the shallow water. It moved 
along the shoreline three hundred yards 
and turned inland and disappeared. 


Tun man slipped into the water and 
swam to the sandy spit. Working from 
there, he made systematic forays into 
the deeper water until he found the 
rifle. He washed away the bottom muck 
and broke it open to blow the barrel 
and firing chamber clean. 

Shivering in the first rays of the sun, 
he moved along the shoreline as the 
bear had done, stepping slowly but 
swinging his arms vigorously to warm 
his muscles. Where the bear had turned, 
he came on a narrow gorge that sliced 
down the slope to the edge of the lake. 
The fire had done little damage here 
because there was little to burn, and it 
had leaped over the gorge to race on 
around the lake. The man started to 
climb, still traveling slowly, and he nod 
ded to himself when he came on the 
big tracks in soft spots among the bot- 
tom stones, 

Hidden in an aspen thicket a short 
way out on the park land above the 
stricken forest, the great bear stood over 
the carcass of a white-tailed doe that, in 
its terrified flight, had fallen into the 
upper gorge and broken its neck. The 
bear had dragged the carcass to the 
park land and into the thicket. The big 
head lifted and the small eyes peered 
through the thicket. The man was pass- 
ing, sixty yards away. A low rumble 
sounded in the bear’s throat, soft and 
deep, not audible to the man and not 
meant to be. He moved on with the 
tireless stride of a man long used to the 
mountains. The bear watched him, its 
head turning slowly to follow his pass- 
ing, and when his figure grew small in 
the distance the big head dropped to 
feed again. 


August... 

In the clear light of early morning, 
the man stood by the pool and looked 
at the shallow pan in his hands. The 
bottom of it was almost covered with 
the gleaming flakes. The pool silt had 
become richer as he worked deeper 
into it. He took the leather pouch from a 
pocket and shook the flakes into it. This 
was his third panning of the morning, 
and already the pouch was full. He 
went to his camp, and, among the trees 
behind it, he stopped by a flat stone. 
He heaved at the stone to raise one 
side and braced it against his leg while 
he set a piece of stout branch to prop 
it up. In a hollow underneath lay a five- 


pound salt bag filled to plumpness and 
another partly filled. He emptied the 
pouch into the second bag and lowered 
the stone into place. 

He went back to the pool and stood 
slapping the pan gently against his 
thigh while he looked out over the val- 
ley. The air was fresh on his face, and 
mystic cloud shadows wandered on the 
mountain wall at the head of the valley. 
He dropped the pan on the sand bar, 
and took the rifle from the bank and 
started off down the valley. He was 
close to the valley entrance where the 
big boulders of an ancient rock slide 
had rolled out to become bedded in 
the ageless sod when he met the bear, 
suddenly, coming toward him around 
one of the rocks. 

The bear stopped and the man 
stopped, thirty feet apart. Slowly the 
man swung up the rifle so that his left 
hand could grip the barrel, and_ his 
right forefinger slipped around the trig- 
ger. The bear watched him, and the 
low rumble, soft and deep, formed in 
its throat. Slowly the man stepped to 
the left, moving in a half circle, always 
facing the bear, yielding the right of 
way. The bear watched him, turning its 
head to follow him until its neck was 
arched around. When he completed 
the half circle, the man turned, de- 
liberately turned from the bear, and his 
will clamped hard on his muscles to 
hold them to a steady walk. 

When he had gone some forty feet, 
he looked back. The bear had gone for- 
ward on its own way, and its big, ri- 
diculously tiny-tailed rump was toward 
him as it overturned scattered stones 
and sniffed for the scuttling insects. 

Five hours later, in the early after- 
noon, the man returned to his camp, 
carrying on his back the dressed carcass 
of a small white-tailed buck. Across the 
valley, the great bear lay on the ledge 
and watched him. He could see it there, 
a dark shape on the stone, while he 
skinned the deer and pegged out the 
hide for drying. He built a big fire of 
dry wood, and while he waited for it 
to burn down to glowing embers, he 
began cutting the meat into strips. 

He looked across the valley and saw 
the bear rise and disappear into the 
dark recess of the crevice, and he 
nodded to himself. He knew its habits 
now. Always, when it was in this part 
of its range, it fed at night and in the 
early morning hours. By midmorning it 
was lying on the ledge. When the sun 
was high overhead, it sought the cool 
darkness of the crevice. 

The man raised poles in a rack over 
the fire and hung the strips of meat on 
it. He piled green wood on the fire and 
retreated from the smoke and sat rest- 
ing with his back against a tree, looking 


out across the valley. The dropping sun 
glinted on the pan lying on the sand 
bar, but the man remained still against 
his tree, rising at long intervals to re- 
plenish his fire. 

The stream gathered speed as it left 
the valley and skipped in stony steps 
down past the edge of the burned-out 
forest, where new green was beginning 
to rise above the blackened ground. It 
dropped, gaining momentum, into the 
deepening gorge that took it farther 
down to whirl in rock pools and race on. 

The man stood on the edge of the 
low cliff overlooking the gorge. Thirty- 
five feet below him, the great bear lay 
beside the stream. Its new coat was 
lengthening, and a pale, silvery cast 
was beginning to touch the tips of the 
hairs. The bear lay limp and relaxed on 
the pebble strand. Suddenly a forepaw 
darted out and flipped a fat trout flash- 
ing through the air, and the bear leaped 
from its lying position to seize the fish 
as it landed, flopping a dozen feet away. 
Lazily the bear fed, then wandered up 
the stream to where a smooth rock 
slanted straight into the water. Stand 
ing at the top of the slant, it gave a 
small bounce and went forward on its 
belly on the rock with its legs out- 
stretched and slid splashing into the 
stream. Smiling, the man leaned over 
the cliff to watch. 

The bear climbed lazily again to the 
top of the smooth rock and rolled over 
on its back and slid down, tail first, its 
thick legs waving. Its rump struck the 
water with a spattering smack, and the 
man laughed aloud. The bear whirled 
and rose in the water and looked up. It 
looked away and inspected the opposite 
bank in plain pretense that he was not 
there. Its head dropped, and it shuffled 
away down the gorge and out of sight. 


a to the east, far over the 


mountain barrier, only a few men 
worked by the shallow pools that were 
all that remained of the stream that 
flowed there in the spring and early 
summer. Most of the cabins were sink- 
ing into ruins, and only a few tents re- 
mained. Under the tarpaulin roof of the 
store and bar, several men argued the 
failure of prospecting trips into the sur- 
rounding country. The storekeeper, 
short and thick with deep, burnt-out 
eyes in a bullet head, stood at one end 
of his bar, listening to the low voice 
of the hatchet-faced man with the thin- 
lipped mouth. He looked about at his 
scantily stocked shelves and shrugged 
his shoulders. Greed and bitterness and 
discouragement crawled through the 
mining camp. 

On the first ridge outside the valley 
the man stood, quiet against the sky, 





and saw, small in the vast panorama 
below him, the great bear stalking an 
elk. It slipped upwind along a dry 
gulch and crept out to the shelter of a 
scrub thicket. The elk grazed closer, 
and the bear broke from the thicket. 
The elk wheeled into flight, its legs 
driving with the strength of terror, but 
the bear overtook it. The bear reared, 
and a paw flashed in a blur of motion 
too fast to follow and struck the elk’s 
head sideways and snapped the neck 
like a twig breaking. There had been 
stillness, a flash of movement, then stiil- 
ness again; the motionless body of the 
elk lay on the grass, and the bear stood 
beside it. 

The man watched the teed 
slowly, then drag the carcass into the 
gulch and scoop a hole in the soft shale 
and pull the careass into the hole and 
begin covering it. A small, grim smile 
touched his lips. He turned and started 
down the other side of the ridge to hunt 
in another part of the wilderness empire 
he shared with the great bear. 

The chill of the night lingered, gradu- 
ally giving way to the sun’s warmth. 
The morning air was clear. The man 
stood by the pool and looked at the pan 
in his hands. There were only a few 
scattered flakes in it. The pool was al- 
most worked out. He started to walk 
along the stream, studying its flow and 
occasional silt banks. His steps slowed 
and at last stopped, and he looked out 
over the valley. New color was showing 
on the clumps of low bushes that dotted 
the valley floor. Berries were ripening 
there and along the sides of the valley. 
Far away, on the opposite slope, he 
saw the bear rise out of the bushes, 
settling back on its haunches, stripping 
berries into its mouth with its long front 
claws, 

He went back to his camp and tossed 
the pan to one side and lifted the flat 
stone. Three full salt bags lay there 
now and a fourth, partly filled. He 
emptied the leather pouch into the 
fourth bag and lowered the stone into 
place. Taking his rifle, he wandered out 
through his side of the valley, tasting 
berries along the way. 


bear 


September . . . 

The green of the valley was chang- 
ing; it was darker now, with barely 
discernible splotches of brown The thin 
cutting edge of fall was invading the 
air. Among the trees behind the man’s 
camp, the flat stone lay undisturbed, 
with grass blades curling over it; and 
the camp itself was neat and orderly. 
Firewood was stacked in a long pile. 
A little to one side, the pan lay, no 
longer glinting bright, but spotted with 
dirt and rust. The man sat crosslegged 
in the sun. Across his lap was a deer- 
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skin, tanned with lye from wood ashes 
worked to fairly Hexibility. 
Carefully the man sliced into the leather, 
cutting out doubled patterns for moc- 
casins to replace his worn boots, 
Across the valley, working along the 
base of the slope and up a short way, 
the great bear was digging for ground 
squirrels, ripping several feet into the 
soil with half a duzen powerful strokes 
and lying flat on its belly for the final 
reaching, scraping thrust. The increas- 
ing richness of the fur with its silver 
tipping shone in the clear light. Alter- 
nately the man bent to his cutting and 
raised his head to watch the bear. 
Suddenly, with the suddenness of 
decision, he rose and strode back among 
the spruce and juniper until he found 
a level space between the trees to his 
liking. Here he laid out a rough ree 
tangle, scratching the lines with his 
boot heel. He marked off space inside 
for a bunk, and another rectangle, small 
and against one end of the other, for a 
fireplace. He studied his design and 
nodded to himself and looked around, 


smooth 
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estimating the standing timber close by. 
He went to his shelter and crawled to 
the low end to inspect what remained 
of his staple supplies. He came out car 
rying a small pack and closed the open 
end of the shelter with its log barrier. 
He went to the flat stone and filled the 
leather pouch from one of the bags. 

A few moments later he was walking 
eastward out of the valley with his rifle 
in one hand, the lead rope of the burro 
in the other, 

A cool wind whipped down the val 
ley, whispering of the winter still hid- 
den far up in the soaring peaks. It 
moved over the changing green in 
which the brown splotches were spread- 
ing. It moved out the valley entrance 
and down the rolling slope, where the 
man moved steadily forward, facing 
straight into it. He was leading a loaded 
pack horse now, and the burdened 
burro trotted behind. At the crest of 
the slope, he stopped and looked down 
the trail behind him. His head rose, and 
his stride lengthened as he passed 
through the valley entrance, and the 
horse and the burro followed. 

Three miles away, on the ridge over- 
looking the last slope, two men stood 
in the tree shadows and watched the 
three figures entering the valley. The 
taller of the two, lean even in his thick 
Mackinaw jacket, had a narrow hatchet 
face gashed by a thin-lipped mouth. 
The other, shorter but bulking thick 
from shoulders to hips, had deep, burnt- 
out eyes ih a bullet head. The thin- 
lipped one snapped his fingers and 
nodded to the other. Together they 
went back deeper into the timber and 
mounted the two horses there and rode 
out and down the ridge, circling to the 
right toward the high shoulder of rock 
that would give them a view out over 
the valley. 

Restless on its rock ledge, the great 
bear lay on the stone and watched the 
empty camp across the valley. Its ears 
twitched, and its big head rose and 
swung to the right. It saw the man en- 
tering the valley and the horse and 
burro following. It saw the man stop 
and look toward it and wave his arms, 
and start forward again. The low rum- 
bling, soft and deep, rolled out from 
the ledge and died away in the after- 
noon wind. The bear watched the man 
reach his camp and begin untying the 
packs. Then it rose quietly and padded 
into the darkness of the crevice. 

Vigor flowed through the man. The 
afternoon air of his valley flooded his 
muscles with strength. His ax leaped in 
his hands, and he felled four trees of 
the right foundation size and lopped 
away the branches and cut the logs to 
the lengths he wanted and notched 
them. Using the ax handle for a meas- 





ure, he took three pieces of rope and 
used the three-four-five rule to square 
the corners as he fitted the logs to- 
gether. As he straightened up from 
checking the fourth joint, he saw first 
the heavy boots, then, as his eyes swept 
upward, the small, wicked muzzle of 
the rifle bearing on his belly and the 
thin-lipped gash of a mouth in the 
narrow face. 


doe two men wasted no time. They 
asked their questions, and when he did 
not answer they roped him to a thick 
tree. They searched through his camp 
and came back to him and built a fire. 
When this was blazing strong, they 
took his rifle and emptied the magazine 
and laid it with the barrel reaching 
into the flames and waited for the metal 
to heat. 

The man stood against the tree, and 
the pale hazel of his eyes was startling 
against the dead, bloodless brown of his 
broad, wind-burned face. He stared out 
over the valley, and his gaze moved 
upward and stopped two hundred yards 
up the opposite slope. The beginning 
of color crept into his face. The muscles 
along his jaw were ridged hard, and 
he waited, cautious in his cunning, until 
the hot steel was close to his flesh be- 
fore he spoke. He spoke quickly and 
bobbed his head toward the far slope. 
The two men turned. They saw the 
ledge and the uneven dark outline of 
the crevice. They spoke briefly together 
and the burnt-eyed one swung abruptly 
and started across the valley and the 
thin-lipped one sat hump-kneed on the 
ground and picked up his rifle and set 
it across his lap. 

The man tied against the tree and 
the man sitting on the ground watched 
the third man move across the valley 
floor. They saw him stop at the base of 
the opposite side and look around for 
the trail and find it. They saw him start 
up, hurrying now, and reach the ledge, 
almost running, and disappear into the 
crevice. 

Time passed and they watched, in- 
tently, and nothing moved across the 
way. The ledge under its overhanging 
rock slept quietly in the afternoon sun. 
The thin-lipped man rose and loosened 
the rope holding the man to the tree. 
He ordered him ahead and prodded 
him in the small of the back with the 
rifle, and they started across the valley 
floor. 

Deep in the crevice darkness, the 
great bear stood over the crumpled 
body. The big head with the small eyes, 
red-rimmed now, swung slowly from 
side to side. The sound of running steps 
had brought it from sleep into instant 
alertness. Its forward leap out of the 


darkness into the dimness near the 
crevice entrance and the incredibly 
swift, slashing stroke of its forepaw had 
been instinctive reactions to the chal- 
lenging affront of invasion. Silently it 
had dragged the body back into the 
protective darkness and had stepped 
over it, facing the entrance. The scent 
of the body, familiar yet unfamiliar, 
rose in its nostrils, and caution at an 
experience never before known held it 
waiting in the darkness, listening for 
further sound out beyond the rock 
opening. 

Walking steadily, the man led the 
way up the trail. His face was a fixed 
mask, and his muscles were bunched 
with tension. When the bear broke from 
the crevice, its red-rimmed eyes blink- 
ing for focus in the sunlight he leaped 
sideways off the trail and down the 
steep slope, falling and rolling over the 
sharp rocks, and landed hard against 
the trunk of a sturdy spruce. He scram- 
bled to his feet and jumped for the first 
limb and swung his legs in to the trunk 
and began climbing. 

Above him on the trail, the thin- 
lipped man swung the rifle up and 
fired. The bullet thudded into the bear’s 
left shoulder and scraped the bone and 
bore back along the side under the skin. 
In a silent rush, the great bear drove 
down the trail. The thin-lipped man 
screamed and turned to run, and a 
crashing forepaw crushed his spine for- 
ward into his breastbone and raked 
down through the muscles of his back. 
The big jaws closed on the already life- 
less body and shook it and flung it 
twenty feet away. 

Close against the trunk, the man 
peered through the thick branches of 
the spruce. Below him the great bear 
quartered the ground like a huge dog 
on a hunt, moving with a silent, flowing 
deadliness, raising its head often to test 
the wind. It limped slightly, favoring 
its left foreleg, and the recurrent pain 
from the flesh wound in its shoulder 
swelled its rage and brightened the red- 
dened rims of its eyes. It worked back 
along the trail near the valley floor and 
looked across at the man’s camp. It 
swung and, with steady purpose, went 
up the trail to the ledge and faded into 
the tangled growth near the head of the 
valley. 

Safe in his spruce, the man watched 
it disappear. He waited. At last he 
climbed to the ground and scrambled 
up to the trail and grabbed the rifle 
there. Quickly he ejected the spent 
cartridge shell and pumped another 
cartridge into the firing chamber. He 
checked the magazine and saw it was 
almost full. Cautious, alert, he started 
across the valley. 

The pack horse and the burro grazed 


quietly by the camp. In the fringe of 
trees behind them and around the camp, 
nothing stirred except the wind whis- 
pering its endless murmur through the 
evergreen branches. As the man ap- 
proached, downwind, he stopped often 
to peer forward and swing his head to 
scan the whole long fringe of trees, 
searching with his eyes every possible 
cover. 

It was the drumming of the horse’s 
hoofs as it pounded to the length of its 
picket rope and jerked around, stran- 
gling, that whirled him toward the 
sound. The great bear streaked toward 
him out of the thicket, and he fired as 
rapidly as he could pump the gun. The 
first shot bored into the junction of 
neck and right shoulder and shattered 
the bone there, and the second smashed 
into the massive breast and ripped back 
through the lungs. The great bear drove 
ahead, with a deep coughing tearing its 
throat, and the third shot struck through 
the mouth and back into the spine. 
The man leaped aside, and the bear's 
rush took it past, and it crumpled for- 
ward to the ground. 

The man stood by the bear’s body 
and stared down. It was smaller with 
the life gone. The muscles of the man’s 
shoulders shook a little, and he swung 
his head slowly from one side to the 
other, and the flat planes of his face 
were as hard as the rock formations 
ringing the valley. 


H: stood by the rectangle of notched 
logs a long time. Quietly he turned and 
went to the flat stone and took the 
plump salt bags from under it and car- 
ried them over to his shelter and began 
to prepare his packs. Half an hour later, 
he started across the valley floor, and 
the pack horse and the burro followed. 
The sun, dropping below the far peaks, 
was behind him. The chill, rising wind 
beat against his back. Unbelievably 
small in the vastness, he strode out of 
the valley, and with him went a new 
loneliness and a sense of something lost. 
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Focus on Reading C. The Pussycat (p. 26) 
Match the letters of the column 2 descriptions with the 
Quick Quiz correct names in column 1. 


Count 4 points for each question. Perfect score: 60. Column 1 Column 2 


. Tom Thomas a. a man with ideals 

A. Gods, Graves and Scholars (p. 32) 2 Sam 

Cross out the words in parentheses which make each sen- 
tence incorrect. 


b. acat who learned to speak English. 
3. George Beeker  c. a first citizen of Billington. 

4. Billings d. the owner of an extraordinary cat. 
1. Carter outwitted the tomb robbers by (throwing down 5 Fairchild 


e. a state politician. 
a lasso and pulling them out, cutting their rope). 


2. Carter discovered the tomb of Tutankhamen during his My score ___ 


(first, sixth) year of digging in the Valley of the Kings. ink? 
3. The shrine containing the actual coffin of Tutankhamen What Do You Think? 
was the (first, fourth) that Carter opened. A. The Pussycat (p. 26) 


4. The purpose of the excavations in the Valley of the Here are two quotations from Tom Thomas, the talking 
Kings was (to discover treasure, to learn more about life in cat. Read and think about each one, making up your mind 
ancient Egypt). as to whether it is true, partly true, or completely false. 


5. Carter thought that the most touching of the dis- 


coveries in the tomb was (the mummy of the young king, Jespaif 
iZ 
ton 


the queen’s tribute of a wreath of flowers). ETO OS 
6. The “Pharaoh’s Curse” (caused the deaths of those 


ss — 
associated with the discovery of the tomb, was just a rumor). | | | fl = 11 | | [| 
2 a ] 


B. End of the Rope (p. 1) "Ra ka ak 


— _ | son 
Check the phrase which best completes each of the fol- ' | [T] i 0! 
lowing sentences | | = j 5|> 


1. Nicolas was displeased with Gonthier because 











_a. he was afraid of the mountains. 
_b. he had made fun of Nicolas to Nicolas’ fiancee. 





2. Nicolas cut the rope in order 
a. to teach Gonthier a lesson. 


b. to cause Gonthier to have an accident. 


3. When Nicolas told Gonthier that “it isn’t always easy 








to play another man’s game,” he meant 





__a, that mountain-climbing is very difficult. 

__b. that the man who criticizes another's weaknesses 
should first ask himself if he can match that other man’s 
strengths. 








4. At the end of the story, Gonthier proved to be 
__a. a cowardly boaster. 
__b. a person of more courage than Nicolas had realized. 


(Answers are in the Teacher Edition) 


Lucas in Compact 
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1. “. .. the one thing a man fears most next to death is 
the loss of his good name. Man is evil in his own eyes. . . 
and the only way he can find respect for himself is by get- 
ting other people to say he’s a nice fellow.” 

2. “There is one thing that cats and people will gladly 
do free of charge—and that’s snoop.” 

What kind of picture of human nature do these two 
quotations add up to? Do you think that most people—many 
people—few people—or none—fit this picture? 

For what reasons were so many people willing to agree to 
fom Thomas’ schemes? Why was Fairchild willing? Why 
was George Beeker willing, even though he knew that any 
serious charges Tom would bring against him would have 
to be trumped yp? In what respects did Sam differ from the 
people who were “playing along” with Tom? How, for 
instance, did he differ from George Beeker? 

Suppose that this play had been entitled “A Message to 
U.S. Voters,” Describe in your own words what the “mes- 
sage” would be, 


B. John Brown’s Body (p. 10) 


Turn to the first stanza of the poem to see what qualities 
in Lincoln Benet compares with the following images. Fill 
in the right word or words after each image. a. hickory rail 

______ b. coonskin sack c. plowed field 
d. prairie wind ______._ e. iron bar 


Why do you think Benet chose these particular images 
to suggest the character of Lincoln? What do these images 
have in common with each other, and with Lincoln? 

What problem did Seward and Chase present to Lincoln? 
How does the idea of the “two pumpkins” apply to that 
problem? 

Does Lincoln seem to feel inferior to Chase? to Seward? 
to Jefferson Davis? How would you describe his attitude 


toward these men? How would you describe his attitude 
toward God? In what respects was Lincoln proud? In what 
respects humble? How does Lincoln’s comparison of him- 
self with an “old, deaf hunting-dog” reflect his own opinion 
of himself? 

Express in your own words what is meant by the follow- 
ing quotations from the poem: 


a. “Men tracked dirt in the house and women liked 
carpets. Each had a piece of the right . . .” 

b. “But you can’t change yourself, and, if you could, 
You might fetch the wrong jack-knife in the swap. 
It’s up to you to whittle what you can 
With what you've got... .” 

“I am that old, deaf hunting-dog, O Lord, 

And the world’s kennel holds ten thousand hounds 
Smarter and faster and with finer coats . . . 

But, when even they fail and lose the scent, 

I will keep on... .” 


C. Lost Lady (p. 5) 


What kind of childhood did Juliette appear to have had? 
Did you form any ideas, in your imagination, as to what 
might have happened to her in later life? 

Do you think an older person would have reacted in the 
same way that Baker did to his encounter with Juliette? 
Or do you think that only someone whose own childhood 
was still relatively close to him could have felt the pity and 
understanding that Baker showed in talking with Juliette? 


Have you yourself ever felt a desire to escape back to the 
more carefree days of childhood, when you had complete 
protection, no serious problems, no responsibilities? What 
do you consider some of the most desirable aspects of child- 
hood? What do you consider are some of the benefits that 
come with growing up? 

At the end of the story, when Baker learns that his “Lost 
Lady” must be the woman who is known to have escaped 
from an insane asylum, for what reasons does he considei 
keeping his discovery of her a secret? What reasons urge 
him to reveal that he has found out where she is? Did you 
sympathize with his final decision? Why or why not? What 
do you think the author means when she says that Baker’s 
debate with himself as to whether or not he should report 
Juliette’s whereabouts “had always been unequal, the deci- 
sion made from the beginning”? 


D. Something Lost (p. 12) 

Why did the man in this story come to the wilderness 
in which the story takes place? How large a part did the 
lure of gold play in his coming? The love of the wild? Why 
did he stay there long enough to observe the movements 
of the bear through the changing seasons? What was his 
first reaction to the presence of the bear when he became 
aware of him? How did his attitude change after he had met 
the bear on the rock during the forest fire? 

How much did the lure of gold have to do with his 
decision to build himself a shack and remain in the woods? 
Do you think his observation of the bear had anything to 
do with his decision to stay? Explain your answer. 

Why was it possible for the man and bear to live in 
harmony together in the woods? Why was it no longer 
possible for them to do so after the other two men had come 
into the woods? 

In what ways was the kind of life led by the lone man 
and the bear ideal? Would you yourself like to live that 
kind of life? Does it have any disadvantages? What? Do 
you think that the man in the story was a better person for 
having lived that kind of life even for a short time? Explain 
your reasons. 

What was the “something” that the man felt he had “lost” 
at the end of the story? Could this story also have been 
called “Something Gained”? If so, for what reasons? 


Between the Lines 


One of the values of reading is that it enables us to learn 
about other ways of life which can enrich our own life. 

What does this statement mean? Do you agree with it? 

In this month’s issue, you have an intimate glimpse of the 
following ways of life: 

1. Life in natural surroundings, isolated from civilization 
(“Something Lost”) 

2. Living in the past, refusing to acknowledge the prob- 
lems of the present (“Lost Lady”) 

3. The active life of adventure, challenge, and danger 
(“End of the Rope”) 

4. The life of ancient Egyptian royalty as revealed by 
archeological excavations (Gods, Graves and Scholars) 

What do you consider appealing and/or valuable in each 
of these four ways of life? What disadvantages or flaws does 
each of these ways of life seem to possess? Which of these 
ways of life seem to you to be the most completely satis- 
factory? Explain your reasons. 
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Have Fun with Words 


Funny Business 


Many people resort to the word funny whenever they 
want to indicate something strange, unusual, or extraor- 
linary. Yet our language is full of vivid synonyms that 
nake funny seem lame and colorless. Here are a few for you 
o learn. 

I. Match the words in Column I with their corect defini- 
ons in Column II by placing the letter of the appropriate 
Jolumn II definitions opposite the numbers of the Column I 
vords. Count 10 points for each correct answer. Total score: 
100. 


Column I Column II 


. bizarre (p. 34, col. 3) a. vast, huge, marvelous 
b. eerie, wild, unearthly 
2. eccentric (p. 5, col. 1) c. different from the 
nile ‘3 usual 
ih -gaotigfoun tp: 5,008. 2) . mysteriously obscure, 
occult, hidden 
». extravagant, abun- 


. incredibly (p. 18, col. 2) dant 


. unprecedented (p. 35, col, 2) 


having no certain 


> a aie, Qn - 9 x 
- prodigal (p. 35, col. 2) course, wandering 


. never matched or 


- fabulous (p. 32) equalled before 

. sensationally odd 

i. seeming to be exag- 
gerated beyond real- 
ity 
unbelievably 


8. weird (p. 15, col. 3) 
9. mystic (p. 16, col. 2) 
10. erratic (p. 7, col. 2) 

My score 


(Note: Each of these ten words was taken from this issue 
of Literary Cavalcade. You'll find the words used in the 
places indicated in parentheses in the Column I list. To 
make doubly sure you understand the words, check the 
ways in which they are used in the issue.) 


Put Words to Work 


II. First, correct any mistakes you have made in Section 
I. Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the sentences 
below one word from Column I in Section I which best fits 
the meaning indicated in parentheses. These meanings are 





Ojd 7 


3in om" 
Crossword 


Puzzle 
Answer 


Sure, you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 4-C of Cav- 
alquiz. 
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Word of the Month 


“Papa says they're regular yahoos.” Lost Lady, page 7. 
col. 1, line 26. 
Yahoo. In Jonathan 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels, 
Gulliver pays a visit to the 
land of the Houvhnhnms 
(WIN-ums)—a breed of 
noble horses who govern 
their country with intelli 
gence and dignity. Some 
creatures shaped like men, 
and possessing the vices 
but not the virtues of men, 
are kept by the Houy- 
hnhnms as slaves. These 
creatures, looked down 
upon with disgust by the horses, are called Yahoos. Now the 
word yahoo (uncapitalized) is used in English to refer to 
any low, mean, degraded human being. 





synomyms of words in Section I. Ten points for each sen 
tence. Total 100. 


l. From the darkness came the _ lament of a 


distant owl. (uncanny, “creepy” ) 
2. The candidate's speech was one that was 
in political history. (never before duplicated) 
3. In his old age, Mr Morgan acquired many 
little habits. (queer) 
4. The farmers were rejoicing in the __ 
the season’s crops (exceptionally large) 


yield of 


5. Try to be neither foolishly consistent nor wildly 


_. (unaccountably inconsistent or unreliable) 


6. Barnwood’s scaling of the mountain peak was a 
accomplishment. (enormous, immense, wonderful) 
7. With white greasepaint on his face, the actor's appear- 


ance was . (fantastically strange) 


8. Under the circumstances, his decision was __ 
accurate. (beyond belief) 


9. The shadows lent a charm to the land 


scape. (dimly mysterious) 
10. No one knew whether or not to believe Peter's 


tales. (apparently impossible and unbelievable) 


My score___ 


Composition Capers 


Do you know the difference between a short short story 
and the usual short story? 

A short short is, of course, shorter than the average short 
story—that’s obvious! But its extra-shortness means that there 
must be other differences, too. 

There is not time, in a short short story, to paint in much 
setting or to give an elaborate description of character. Such 
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information must be suggested to the reader by well-selected 
details, “End of the Rope” (p. 1), for example, gives us all 
the basic information we need about the setting in the two 
sentences of the opening paragraph. We also know some- 
thing about how each man looked and spoke, but the author 
tells us only.as much about each as is absolutely necessary 
in order to understand what happens to them in the story. 

A short short story must also be limited in the number ot 
Pane it introduces. “End of the Rope,” 
has only two characters. 

The idea behind a short short must be simple, but dramatic. 
It must end with a final impression that has impact—or 
“punch.” Often this impact comes from a “twist” at the end. 


for example, 


In “End of the Rope,” the “twist” is the unexpected way in 
which the tourist Gonthier comes out of his experience a 
better and wiser man. 

In order to hold the interest of the reader, the short short 
must contain suspense. This means simply that the reader's 
curiosity must be maintained throughout. What he is told 
from paragraph to paragraph should both hold his attention 
at the moment and make him want to learn more. In “End of 
the Rope,” our attention is held as we learn about the back- 
grounds of these two men—why Nicolas dislikes Gonthier, 
how Gonthier had behaved at the hotel. The suspense comes 


from our uncertainty as to how this background is going 
to “add up” in terms of the immediate situation on the 
mountainside. 

If you're interested in trying to write a short short, here 
are three basic questions to ask yourself: 

1. Whom shall I choose as my central figure or figures? 

2. What qualities in them shall I emphasize? 

3. What shall I have happen to this person or these 

persons? 

4. How shall I end the story? 

Here is a possible set of answers to these four questions: 

1. a boy getting ready for his first date; 2. his shyness; 
3. his nervous decision to fail to “show up” at the girl’s 
house; 4. his final realization that her feelings are more 
important than his shyness—his decision to go through with 
the date. 

Maybe you'd like to try writing the short short that this 
outline suggests. Or perhaps, by answering the four ques- 
tions, you'll find that you have a better idea for a short 
short of your own. In any case, you should enjoy giving 
this form of writing a try. Who knows? You m: ay find you 
have a natural flair for short shorts—and even if you're not 
convinced on that score, you'll probably do better than 
you think you can. 





Familiar term for a jazz 
musical instrument. 


To relish the taste of. 
2. Marbles you play with 
The ancient Romans used are made of this. . 
to wear this Roman numerals for 12. 


- . ale . Your televiewing is made 
Delightful children’s r'v possible by the cathode 
program is the 


ray . - 
Cottage. Metallic rock. 


Russian mountain chain. 3. A comedian noted for 
To make use of. = haircut is ae 
Mr. Television is Milton ‘VAOOTE, 

. Well-loved couple is 


Negative. George Burns and Gracie 


Excellent dramas are pre- 3. Ralph Bellamy 
sented on “Studio is ’ 
Your Dad will remember Crime.” 

this old-time automobile 
Stretch out a hand 

You laugh at Ed 

with his crazy hats and 


is the 
Against 


Humorous quiz show is 
“Beat the — ae 
Long period of time. 
New Hampshire 


inventions, 


21. Week (abbrev.) 


You and 1. 

Popular measure of land 
This utensil separates the 
fine from the coarse 
Anger. 

“Black gold.” 

. Suffix meaning “relating 
to as in act Riiscisennstel 
fest - sesoaka 

3. Color acquire d in excess 
anger, 


35. Dave Garroway runs 


things on this morning 
program. 

. Stubborn animal. 

. Leather used for shoes 
and gloves. 

. In Holland they eat these 
slippery fish. 


Heel and 


(abbrev.). 
Feeling of deep respect. 
Very small; tiny. 


. Withers; droops. 


To feel pain. 
Authentic program on 
rackets which featured 
Sen. Kefauver: “_._ 
Syndicated,” 


. Danny Thomas, Jack Car- 


son and Jimmy Durante 
are featured on “All-Star 


3. Spanish word for “yes.” 


Another name (more ex- 
act) for television. 
To slip away from. 


. Highly moral poems. 
2. What you look at the 


television set with. 


. Sick. 
. A mystery program is 


“Lights 


For You Televiewers 


@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) are all related to television. See how 
many of these starred words (there are 15) you can get. 
Allow yourself 4 points for each starred word and one point 
for each of the others. Add a bonus of 7 points if you get 
all the starred words right. If you get all the words, plus 
the bonus, you should have a total score of 100. Answers 
are on page 3-C, but don’t look now. Wait until you have 
completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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By Young Writers ¢ A Scholastic Writing Awards Presentation 


CAREFREE SENIORS 


JOR some years an erroneous impres- 
sion that high school seniors are a 
gay and carefree lot has persisted. How 
this legend arose I do not know, but it 
has taken hold of the impressionable 
minds of nostalgic adults. Perhaps this 
legend originated in some element of 
truth, as most legends do, but if there 
were ever an era when high school 
seniors were unburdened by responsi- 
bilities, that era is past. 
Let’s take a look at the hectic life of 
a member of the class of 53. At the be- 
ginning of the year, John Q. Senior real- 
izes that he must decide what college 
to attend. He brings catalogs from the 
scheol library, pores over them, and 
writes the more likely ones for addi- 
tional information. When it arrives, he 
discovers that most of the better colleges 
require or prefer their applicants to take 
the College Board Entrance Examina- 
tions. He soothes his qualms by remind- 
ing himself that he doesn’t have to take 
them until spring anyway, then writes 
to three colleges for application blanks. 
During this time, John Q. has begun 
to discover that senior subjects are con- 
siderably harder than junior ones. The 
mysteries of valences, equations and 
straight weight problems are difficult to 
comprehend, and as for mastering the 
law of tangents, that requires burning 
the midnight oil. The knowledge that 
his grades will be scrutinized by admis- 
sion boards gives him an added incen- 
tive to keep his nose to the grindstone. 


The Military Band 


John Q. Senior is a member of the 
military band which in the fall holds 
rehearsals both before school and three 
nights a week. He begins to wish that 
there were thirty-six hours in a day— 
especially when the seniors start selling 
magazines to raise money for their sen- 
ior trip to New York. John rushes home 
from school and trudges from door to 
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coor until supper time, trying to sell 
magazine subscriptions. On the nights 
of band rehearsals, his studies must wait 
until he returns home about 9:30 p.m. 

Finally the application blanks for the 
colleges arrive and John Q. finds that 
he has not only to write his life history, 
but also to answer such questions as 
“Are you allergic to asparagus,” “List 
all the books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers you have read in the past two 
years,” and “What are your reasons for 
wanting to attend Yippahoopy Col- 
lege?” When he has filled out his appli- 
cation blanks, John takes reference letter 
forms to the school principal, and to two 
teachers who he prays will write favor- 
ably about him. 

As Christmas approaches, we find 
John Q. Senior holding down a part- 
time job, helping to build a set for the 
Dramatic Club’s play, selling Christmas 
cards (which is another senior project 
to raise money for the class trip), and 
trying to analyze the degeneration of 


Macbeth’s character. There isn’t much 
time left for practicing the trombone. 

The Christmas holidays arrive, and 
despite the excitement and the mad 
whirl of parties and dances, John has a 
chance to relax; but all too soon the 
New Year is ushered in—the holidays are 
over. Midterm exams lurk just around 
the corner, and John, being somewhat 
apprehensive, does some extra boning 
up. After he has cleared those hurdles, 
the “I Speak for Democracy” contest is 
announced; and although he has no 
great faith in his oratorical powers, 
John Q. decides to enter it. The compe- 
tition is keen and he doesn’t win the 
first heat, but he had only entered for 
the experience anyway. Shortly after 
this, on hearing that the senior play has 
been chosen, he tries out for it and is 
mildly surprised when he receives a 
major role. 

Then the fun begins, as he tries to 
synchronize play rehearsals with those 
of his brass ensemble which will per- 
form at a music festival two weeks after 
the senior play. As the opening night of 
the play draws nearer, tension mounts, 
the dress rehearsals are terrible, and 
John Q. wishes he hadn't sold all those 
tickets to his friends and relatives. But 
on the night of the performance, every- 
thing clicks and the play is a great suc- 


“Prom Committee,’ a water color by Harvey Sniderman, Taylor Aliderdice 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., won an award in the 1952 Scholastic Art Awards. 
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cess. After the play, the brass ensemble 
rehearses intensively and receives a first 
divison rating at the festival. 


Time Out? 

John Q. Senior is happy and 
that surely he can loaf a little now. But 
no! College Board Entrance Examina- 
tions will be given the following Satur- 
day! After a brief moment of panic he 
assures himself that one can’t cram for 
this thing; it’s just a test of how well 
you can think and use the facts and 
skills you possess—still, it wouldn’t do 
any harm to brush up on his history for 
the social studies achievement test. So 
he reviews American history and scans 
his American government book. 

John Q. gets some extra sleep the 
night before the big day. The sun rises 
and so does John, feeling only slightly 
more cheerful than if he were about to 
face the firing squad. The day is a 
gruelling one—Scholastic Aptitude Test 
all morning, the Achievement Tests 
until five in the afternoon, but as he 
walks slowly home he has a feeling that 
perhaps he didn’t prove himself a com- 
plete idiot. 

By this time John Q. is tired, physi- 


feels 


cally and mentally, but can he slow up 
and relax? Not with 
paper due in three weeks! So back to 


a literature term 
work he goes, wading through dusty 
volumes for material on the subject of 
“Elements of Humor in the 
Mystery and Morality Plays.” 

At last the final senior project is com- 
pleted, and the class is ready to leave 
for New York. John Q. forgets about 
books and school activities for three 
wonderful and exciting days with the 
other seniors in New York. 

Back at school, John has pretty 
smooth sailing until examination time— 
when he does some really intensive 
cramming. It is a happy relief to learn 
that he has passed by a safe margin. 

With mixed emotions, John Q. Senior 
marches down the aisle in cap and 
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gown. His senior year, with all those 
extracurricular activities, has been the 
most difficult milestone to pass, but it’s 
been fun, Now a whole summer of 
well-deserved rest stretches before him. 
His peace of mind and contentment are 
short-lived, for the guest 
speaker turns to the graduating class 
and solemnly declares: “My young 
friends, the troubles of the whole world 
rest upon your shoulders.” 


too! 


however, 


Good News for 
Student Writers 


Four pages! Yes, this issue of 
Literary Cavalcade is four pages larger 
than usual. And the reason for increas- 
ing the size is to provide more space for 
the many, many interesting stories and 
poems and essays that you student writ- 
ers are sending us. This enlarged section 
of student writing is also starting off 
with a new title; “Young Voices” is 
changing its name to “Cavalcade Firsts 
—1952... By Young Writers.” 

In addition, this new and enlarged 
section of student writing in Literary 
Cavalcade is combining with the annual 
Scholastic Writing Awards program. 

Here’s the way this good news bene- 
fits you: 

First of all, 
“Cavalcade 
chance 
print. 

Secondly, each contribution sent to us 
will be automatically entered in the 
Scholastic Writing Awards, whether it 
is published as a “Cavalcade First” o 
not. 

This means that if you have an idea 
that has crystallized into a story or poem 
or essay or play or journalism feature, 
we are eager to hear from you. 

Clip out the entry form on page 23 
of this issue of Literary Cavalcade. (A 
similar entry form will run in each fu- 
ture issue.) Attach the entry form to 
your contribution and mail to 
Scholastic Writing Awards, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Every manuscript will be read with 
great care and interest by the editors 
and will be considered both for publica- 
tion in “Cavalcade Firsts” and for the 
1953 Scholastic Writing Awards. 

Remember to keep a carbon copy of 
your entry, for manuscripts will not be 
returned. You will, however, receive a 
card from us letting you know that we 
have received your entry. 

Let us hear from you!- 


more 


the added pages for 
Firsts” means a_ bigger 
of seeing your own writing in 
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Crayon by Charles A. Caronti, Maple 
Heights (O.) H.S., won a ‘52 Art Award. 


A Ballad 
By Judith Scott 


Horace Greeley H.S., Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Teacher Sylvia Kurson 


Oh, build me a castle, 
high. 

Let the walls be of silver that gleams to 
the eye, 

And on them a tower, 
queen 

Of my castle 
serene. 


love, seven hills 


that I may be 


and countryside rolling 


Oh, build me a castle, love, four valleys’ 
deep, 

With a damp, 
parapets steep, 

With a soft bed for sleeping and cold 
floors of stone, 

And with a steed in the stable for my 
use alone. 


Oh, build me a castle, 
wide, 

With a main hall for dining, 
can preside, 

And a room all in green that is restful 
and mine, 

For my thoughts and my musings at 
daylight’s decline. 


Oh, build me a castle, 
depart. 

Let it match to the 
in my heart. 

That your parting be softened, the pain 
of it dim, 

Oh, build me a castle, love! Grant me 
my whim. 


gloomy dungeon and 


love, nine rivers 


where I 


love, ere you 


gateposts the one 


Now 16, Judith Scott 
began writing at the 
age of seven — “when 
my mother proof-read 
the weekly chapters of 
my first book, The Life 
of Little Elsie.” 

These days, Judith 
devotes more time to 
poetry than to prose. 
She says that writing 
poetical Christmas and 

birthday cards to family and friends keeps her 
in practice. She hopes to enter Bryn Mawr. 
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Living with a Handicap 


Editor’s Note: Therese Stranere is 
nineteen years old. All her life, she has 
suffered from cerebral palsy, an injury 
that usually occurs before birth. The 
nervous system of the cerebral palsy vic- 
tim is not in tune with his muscles, so 
that he can make his muscles obey his 
commands only after long training and 
with great effort. 

Before cerebral palsy became better 
understood, people suffering from it 
were often thought to be feeble-minded. 
Today we know better. Therese Stran- 
ere is one of many people who offer 
abundant proof that this condition often 
goes hand in hand with an intelligent, 
sensitive mind. 

Therese’s own story, in which she de- 
scribes her struggle against her handi- 
cap, is one which we think you will find 
memorable. 


LITTLE girl was sitting in a first 

grade school room trying very hard 
to stay in line with a crayon which she 
was using to color a picture. The teacher 
went over to her and looked very 
pleased with what she was doing. Then, 
all at once, the little girl lost control of 
her hand and made a line all the way 
across the page and looked at it with a 
sad look on her face as if to say, “I've 
spoiled the picture now.” But instead 
she looked up at the teacher and 
laughed and before she knew it the 
teacher found herself laughing, too. 

That was the way it was with every- 
thing she did that didn’t turn out right, 
a good old joke. As a matter of fact, 
maybe she thought that life itself was a 
joke. Whether she did or didn’t, she 
was a little too young to realize that she 
had a handicap, a handicap which is 
now known as cerebral palsy. 

Then when she reached second or 
third grade, she began to wonder why 
she couldn't hop, jump or play games 
like the other boys and girls could. That 
was when she first began to realize that 
something was wrong, but she didn’t 
know as yet what that something 
was. ... 

That’s how my life began as a little 
girl. There were good times and there 
were bad times. | can remember the 
time when a new teacher had taken 
over the fourth grade; it was the first 
day for this teacher. She went around 
to every person’s table to see how he 
was making out. When she came around 
to me, she looked at my writing and 
then looked at me and said, with a sharp 
kind of voice, “I can’t understand that 
chicken scratch.” I looked down on 
the paper with a shamed look on my 
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By Therese Stranere 


Horace Scott Senior H. S. 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Herbert Pear/ 


face, for that was the first time I had 
had any trouble with a teacher. I can 
remember going home and telling my 
mother about it, and the next morning 
she gave my sister a note to take to the 
teacher. 

I was a little bashful to walk in the 
room, but just as I entered the doorway, 
the teacher came up to me and smiled 
and somehow made me feel at home. 
Mother has often told me today that 
when she first started me out in public 
school, she had a little trouble persuad- 
ing the teachers to give me a chance, 
but somehow, with her fighting and 
coaxing, I got started. 

I can remember that when the last 
school day before the summer vacation 
would come up, my mother would 
come to school with me that morning 
and go up to the teacher and tell her 
something and then walk away, with 
tears in her eyes. Whether she knew it 
or not, I understood the reason for those 
tears, but somehow I wouldn’t let on. 
She was happy because the teachers had 
put up with me, and most of all because 
she loved me so. I can remember when 
my sister asked the reason for those 
tears and she would say, “What tears?” 
I also understood the reason for that 
answer. She didn’t want me to see her 
cry. Yes, I understood everything, but I 
had always kept it inside me and would 
not let on that anything had happened. 


In the Band 


When sixth grade came up and it 


+ a 


Lead pencil by Betty Schmitt, Peabody 
(Pa.) H.S., won place in ‘52 Art Awards. 
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was time to graduate from my primary 
grades to go into junior high, it was one 
of the proudest moments of my life. I 
was asked to take part in the class ac- 
tivity with the rest of the boys and girls. 
I and a couple of others represented the 
grade school string band. I played the 
bells, because they were the easiest for 
me to play. I felt very proud of myself— 
playing those bells on stage in front of an 
audience. I wasn’t even nervous, for I 
was concentrating hard on the bells and 
I thought that it was something big to 
take part in the class activity. As I 
think back to those years in primary 
school, I get the biggest laugh out of 
myself, but that’s the way life is. 

My years in junior high school were 
very good. I made a great many friends 
and the teachers were swell; those three 
years in junior high were three of the 
happiest years in my life. I was one of 
the crowd and had a lot of fun in all of 
my classes. There were times when | 
would get into trouble for laughing at 
the funny little things that happen in 
everyday life. I always tried to be funny 
and would play jokes on my school- 
mates, although there were times when 
I went a little too far. 

I remember the time when I used my 
humor on my eighth grade teacher and 
got a slap on the back for it. I deserved 
the slap very much, and believe it or 
not, this teacher and I today are very 
good friends. Then came graduation 
from junior high into senior high school 
with only three years left of school lite. 
It was in these years that I began to 
worry about my future. 

As I entered tenth grade, I met the 
most wonderful person in the world. She 
was my tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grade teacher. She was really swell to 
me, and when the end of tenth grade 
came along, she worked hard to make 
it possible for me to go to a camp for 
crippled children for tne summer. 

The late part of June came around 
quickly and before I knew it, it was 
time to leave for camp. It was the first 
time for me to be away from home and 
I wondered how I was going to make 
out by myseif. Little did I know at that 
time that there were happy times head- 
ing my way. 


Summer Camp 
As I entered camp, | teit very funny, 
because I had never before been around 
crippled children. Some of them were 
so severely handicapped that as I stared 
at them I thought how fortunate I was 
not to be worse. Compared to some, | 
took myself as a person without a hand- 
icap at all, but then there were a few 

who were better off than I. 
As I got settled I began to like camp 
more than ever. In fact, I fell in love 








CALLING 


STUDENTS 


to opportunities offered by the 1953 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


Over 140 tuition scholarships to 
art and photography schools 
$17,000 in cash awards . . . hundreds 
of gold keys and certificates at re- 
gional shows . . . and representation 
in the National High School Art Exhi- 
bition at famous Carnegie Institute's 
Fine Arts Galleries, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Twenty-eight varied  classifica- 
tions are open to you in Pictorial Art, 
Graphic Arts, Design, Advertising Art, 
Sculpture and Ceramics, Crafts, Special 
Subjects, and Photography. 


Most of you attend school in an area 
where a regional exhibition will be 
veld. The rules book will tell you just 
where and when to submit your 
entries. If your art teacher has not 
received a copy, request one from 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. It will give 
you complete information. 


Plan now to enter your best work 
for Scholastic Art Awards. 








with the place. They had physical 
therapy and speech therapy to help us 
exercise our muscles and to help im- 
prove our speech. I took them both and 
believe me, I had never experienced 
anything so complicated in my life. 

In physical therapy they would try 
to teach me the difference between 
being tense and being relaxed. They 
found out that most of my trouble was 
being afraid of people. It seemed that 
everytime | would be around new peo- 
ple I would get all tense and would find 
it hard to relax while talking to them. I 
am still taking physical therapy today 
and am trying hard to train myself to 
relax. I was told that it was up to me 
if | wanted to improve myself. It takes 
a lot of concentration, courage, and hard 
work, 

There are times when I become a lit- 
tle discouraged if I don’t get something 
right on the dot, but then I remember 
the words of a friend of mine at camp: 
“Keep your head up high and say you 
can do it, and face the facts as they are 
and as they come and fight and keep 
fighting and above all never give up.” 
That's the theme of my life, and Ill 
never forget it. 

I also took speech therapy in which 
I had lip exercises and pronunciation. 
Now my speech isn’t bad at all. | have 
very little trouble with people not un- 
derstanding me. 

Then came the day when I had to 
leave camp for the summer. It was hard 
to say goodby to all the friends I'd met, 
some of whom I never saw again. I can 
remember when I said goodby to my 
counselor, who was a very sweet girl 
and who took care of me like a mother. 
She promised she’d write to me and as 
we said goodby she started to cry and | 
just started to laugh for I was too bash- 
ful to cry with her, but deep inside of 
me I was crying. 

During that time at camp I made up 
my mind that I wanted to go back to 
camp the next summer as a counselor in 
training. | wanted to help others as I 
had been helped. My teacher helped me 


In “Living with a 

Handicap,’ Therese 

Stranere describes what 

it is like to grow up 

with a crippling afflic- 

tion, Unlike many vic- 

tims of cerebral palsy, 

however, Therese man- 

aged to graduate from 

@ regular high school. 

: gv ‘nm June, 1952, she re- 

ceived her diploma 

from the Horace Scott Senior H.S., in Coates- 
ville, Pa. Still undecided about her future, 
Therese is interested in becoming a writer or 
perhaps in starting a small business of her own. 


to get to camp once again, and again | 
found myself having a wondertul time, 
only this time I had a little more respon- 
sibility. 

One night I was asked to help four 
little girls get ready for bed, because 
their regular counselor was off duty. I 
remember how I went into the cabin 
and felt a little bashful, for I knew 
that these little girls wanted affection 
most of all and I couldn't picture myself 
acting like that type of a person, But 
somehow I went through with it and 
didn’t have any trouble the next time. | 
also helped out in the office. That year 
did a lot for me. The experience ws 
wonderful and most of all I had gained 
a lot of confidence in mysell. 

As I went into the twelfth grade I 
was a special student of my teacher's. 
She had offered to teach me two sub- 
jects, English and Problems of Democ- 
racy. At that time I couldn't understand 
why she wanted to teach me. Why 
didn’t she want me to go ahead with the 
others, since it was the same work and 
same subjects and everything? Wiy did 
she do it? I had always found a way to 
get along. What was stopping me now? 

All at once I discovered the real an 
swer. She wanted to help me out and 
most of all, she wanted to help me out 
with my future. We became very close 
friends. Whenever I had a problem, | 
always went to her and told her all 
about it and felt better afterwards 

My teacher and another teacher had 
worked hard to get me started in com 
mercial work. They wanted me to go 
back this coming fall for a post-graduate 
course. But | don’t think office work is 
my line. I don’t think I can do it. T can 
type pretty well, only it takes a little 
too long, because I use the bunt and 
peck system. 

I don’t know what | want to do with 
my future. I have a little interest in be 
coming a short story writer for a maga 
zine, but I am told that it is hard work 
to get started as a writer and that it 
takes a lot of ability. Then second | 
would like to open up a little gitt shop 
in an uptown business section of my 
city, but they tell me that’s hard too 
for it takes a good location, money. and 
a place for vusiness. 

So right now, | am unemployed | 
am waiting to hear from a rehabilitation 
counselor, who will help me to get set 
tled with something and if he says it 
will be wise to go back for the post 
graduate course and into office work 
I'll do it, but I won't give up hoping 
for the two things I want most. for | 
have made up my mind that I am going 
to keep fighting and keep my head up 
high and be independent and whatever 
my future contains I'm sure I'll try to 
do a good job of it and be satisfied. 
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You Are Cordially 
Invited To Enter 











Here’s your chance to discover your talents! Enter your stories, poems, 
or essays in Scholastic Writing Awards. 

Entries will be eligible for publication in the monthly student writing 
section of Literary Cavalcade, “Cavalcade Firsts,” as well as for national 
jvdging in the Scholastic Writing Awards. The May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade, our annual Student Achievement issue, will announce winners 
and will be devoted completely to award-winning entries. 


Who May Enter? 

All students in grades 10 through 12 enrolled in any public, private, 
or parochial school in the U. S. or its possessions are eligible. Students 
who will be graduated in January or February, 1953, may participate 
if the work is completed prior to graduation. 


National Awards 
Ten awards of $25 each, plus a certificate of merit, will be given in 
each of the first four classifications. Five top awards of $25, plus a 


certificate of merit, for classification 5. Honorable Mention certificates 
in all classifications. 


Judging 
Juries of outstanding authors, journalists, and educators will select 


the winners. High school principals will be notified shortly before the 
ts app in the May Literary Covalcade. 





Special National Awards 

The University of Pittsburgh offers a four-year tuition scholarship to 
the most promising senior discovered in Scholastic Writing Awards. 
Apply early for application blanks. 

The University of Idaho offers a one-year tuition scholarship for a 
senior from the Northwest. Apply early for application blanks. A special 
award of $50 will be made to a student whose entry best shows an 
appreciation of the need for unity and understanding g all religi 
and racial groups. The award will be made by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. This theme may be treated directly or indirectly 
in all classifications. 





CLASSIFICATIONS 


1. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that usually concentrates 
on one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or dramatic 
ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. National Awards: 10 first awards, 
$25. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 


2. SHORT STORY. Any narrative treatment of one or more characters. 
Length: 4,000 words maximum. Nat'onal Awards: 10 first awards, $25 
At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 


3. ESSAY. Any subject treated from a more or less personal stand- 
point. Your essay may cover an incident which has had an effect on 
your life. Or it may express your ideas—humorous or serious—about 
anything from a to z. Length: 2,000 words maximum. National Awards: 
10 first awards, $25. At least 10 Honorable Mentions. 


4. POETRY. All forms of verse, rhymed or free. Total of 50 lines 
(either single poem or group of poems) minimum for single entry. Do 
not submit more than 200 lines. National Awards: 10 first awards, $25. 
At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 


5. RADIO AND OTHER DRAMA. An original radio or TV script or 
one-act play. Length: 3,500 words maximum. Shorter scripts preferred. 
National Awards: 5 first awards, $25. At least 10 Honorable Mention 
certificates. 





Scholastic Writing Awards are approved by the Contest Commit- 
tee of the Notional Association of Secondary School Principals. 


1953 
SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 


RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Any eligible student may enter any and all classifications. 

2. Do not enter any manuscript for the Awards if it has been entered 
in any other national competiti 

3. Although students may enter independently, it is recommended 
that work be included in the group sent by a teacher after preliminary 
elimination in the school. 

4. Entries must be the work of individual students; joint authorship 
is not eligible. 

5. Each ipt must tain a front sheet on which is copied 
the entry blank on this page. Be sure to fill ovt ALL the blanks 
requesting information. Staple identification sheet securely to entry. 

6. Note the statement required as part of the entry blank that the 
work is ORIGINAL—signed by the student and teacher. Anyone who 
enters plagiarized (copied) material is liable to prosecution under the 
law. Entries will be re-checked for originality before Awards are made. 

7. Manuscripts should be typed or written legibly in ink, on one side 
only of paper, size 8% x 11 inches. 

8. Send entries at any time during the school year up to the closing 
date, March 1, 1953. Mail to Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary 
Cavalcade, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

9. Mail all manuscripts FLAT (not folded or rolled) at the first class 
postage rate of 3 cents an ounce. 

10. The decisions of the judges in all classifications are final. 

11. All manuscripts receiving national cowards become the property 
of Scholastic Corporation, and no other use of them may be made 
without written permission. 

12. All manuscripts published in or submitted for “Calvacade Firsts’ 
will be automatically considered for Scholastic Awards. 

13. No manuscripts will be returned. Remember to keep carbons. 

14. All students living in the following areas must submit entries 
before the regional closing date to the newspaper sponsoring Scholastic 
Writing Awards programs: Connecticut—Hartford Courant; southeastern 
Michigan—Detroit News; Capital district—Washington (D. C.) Evening 
Star. Regional winners will be included in the final national judging. 
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SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS ENTRY BLANK 
DIVISION (Check JUNIOR or SENIOR) 


JUNIOR DIVISION () 
SENIOR DIVISION [)) 


De rictiinciactbnctionininmninitintinnnen 
(Must be printed or typed) 


Home Address sisieapameidaiaal 








a ioceccnttntmeition 


i eae 


Teacher siesta’ 
Indicate Miss, Mrs., Mr.) 


(Please print or type 


Student's age on March 1, 1953______.____Grade 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY (Poetry. Short Story. etc.) 

I hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone 
submitting plagiarized material is liable to prosecution under 
the law.) 





~ Btadent's Signature 





—_— Approved. Teacher's Signature 
Mail to: Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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iy from the Broadway play 


based on Charles Dickens’ Pickwick Papers 


KINDLY, bespectacled, rotund figure in white 

breeches and waistcoat has put in a welcome appear- 
ance on Broadway this fall. He is none other than the 
incorrigible Mr. Pickwick himself, and is still as busy 
jotting down notes on his observances of life as ever 
he was in merrie old England. With him have come 
his loyal fellow-members of the Pickwick Club and a 
colorful assortment of acquaintances met on his travels. 
A Mr. Stanley Young, playwright, is said to be responsi- 
ble for this pleasant visit, and to him we say, “Well done.” 


In the stage play, Mr. Pickwick (George 
Howe) screws up courage for a timorous 
but tender proposal to Miss Wardle. 


An ill wind blows diabolical Alfred Jingle 
(Nigel Green), right, into Mr. Pickwick’s al- 
ready highly adventurous, complex affairs. 


Pickwick, still in his nightcap above, en- 
joys a quiet stay in jail when he refuses 
to pay expenses of a trumped-up law-suit. 





A business meeting of the four members of the Pickwick Club—Messrs. Tupman, 
Snodgrass, and Winkle—adjourns with a burst of good humor. The momentous 
decision has been made to travel about and collect their observances on life. 


Drawing of Jingle, left. Pickwick, 
right. Drawing in corner of page shows 
him with notebook in a carriage. 


Pap a 


Sam Weller, Pickwick’s valet, makes the most of a 
free moment to court this very pretty young lass. 





Sounp: Clock being wound. 

GeorcE (in a timid voice): Shouldn't 
have stayed up so late, Adele. 

Ave.e (sleepily): Did you lock the 
door? 

Grorce: Oh, leave it open tonight. 
It’s stuffy. 

ApDELE: Turn out the light. 

Sounp: Light switch—bed creaking 
as man gets in. 

Georce: Ahbh. ’Night. 

ADELE: ’Night. 

Sounpb: A sigh—then their breathing. 

Voice (trifle high pitched—peculiar 

m small): George (Pause; breathing) Mr. 
Oy Beeker... 

Georce (softly): Adele . . . "Del! 

ADELE: What's the matter? 

GeorcE: Did you hear someone call- 
ing my name? 

ADELE: Oh, go to eg 

Grorce: But really, 

Voice: It’s me, Mr. ae 

AvELE (frightened): Who's in the 
room? 

Voice: It’s only me—Mr. Thomas. 

Grorce: Thomas? Who... 

ADELE: Turn on the light. 

Sounp: Light switch. Pause. 

Georce: Why, nobody’s here. 

ADELE: Push the cat off the bed. 

Voice: Please don't. 

GeorceE: There, again. 

ApeLE: Go down and call the police. 

Voice: You'd better not. 

AvELE (loud): There’s someone in 
the room and we can’t see him. 

Voice: But you're looking straight at 
me, Adele. 

GeorceE: Del . . . don't talk. Close 
your eyes. 

ADELE: Why? 

GrorceE: Close them. All right? 

ADELE: Yes... 

GeorceE: Mr. Thomas, ah. . . would 
you walk toward me, just come this 
way? 

Voice: Certainly. (Pause) 

Georce: Del! Del! . . . It’s the cat 

. . the cat can talk. 

ADELE: (Screams.) 

Georce (as Adele sobs in a terrified 
scream): Oh, Father in Heaven, forgive 

Ilustration by John Eugene Ropp By ARTHUR MILLER ow sins, we didn’t mean anything, we'll 
be good, whatever we did wrong we'll 
do right. 


THE Pussycat AND THE 4 aM, Ob, come now. Réally, it’ no 


3EORGE: Who . . . Who are you? | 
mean... 


EXPERT PLuMBER aba acer See any Mr 


Thomas, I never... 








Copyright by Arthur Miller. Reprinted 

by permission of the author. This play was 

WHO WAS A AN originally written for the Columbia Work- 
shop, and broadcast over the Columbia 


Broadcasting System. All rights are fully 
A RADIO PLAY protected by copyright law. 
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Tom: All right then. My name is 
Tom. Tom, Tom the cat. Now, are you 
satisfied? 

Georce: But whose spirit is in you? 

Tom: What spirit? Don’t you give 
ne credit for learning how to talk? 

Georce (frightened): Yeh, sure . . 
nut after all. 

Tom: Now look, calm yourselves, 
ind let’s talk sense. 

Greorce (softly): 
vhiskers move. 

Tom: One doesn't whisper in com- 
vany, Mr. Beeker. 

Georce: Oh, pardon me. 

Tom: It’s hard enough for me, so 
let’s not make it any harder. 

ADELE: But how did you learn? 

Tom: I'll explain everything. Will 
you shade that bulb, please? It’s hard 
seeing you. Thanks. It’s like this. You 
took me in, I was a kitten. Well, it 
wasn’t long before I discovered that I 
was pretty smart. Follow me? 

Georce: Ah. . . Yeh, veh, I follow. 

Tom: Now will vou stop watching 
my whiskers, George, you make me 
nervous. Well, as I was saying, I dis- 
covered I was smarter than most cats. 
At the age of nine months I began set- 
ting traps for mice. 

Georce: Where did 
traps? 

Tom: Made ’em. 

GeorceE: Oh. 

Tom: Anyhow, last year I began 
watching you people talk and I got a 
feeling it might be worth my while to 
pick up the lingo, so to speak. So I did. 

Ape.e: But how? 

Tom: What do you mean, how? 
What do you think a cat is, an idiot? 

ApELE: I'm sorry. 

Tom: Just keep it in mind, please. 
But being able to talk English wasn’t 
much good because . . . well there was 
nobody to talk to. People ran like mad 
when I addressed them and the cats, 
of course, only understand cat lan- 
guage. 

Georce: You don’t mean cats talk 
to each other. 

Tom: Cats, Mr. Beeker, speak much 
more beautifully than men do, You'll 
never find a cat walking down a street 
saying to every one, “Hot enough for 
you?” or “It ain't the heat, it’s the 
humidity.” No, a cat only talks when 
he’s got something important to say, 
and he says it in one word. Things 
like: “Love me, darling?” meow? 
Or, “I’m hungry!” . . . meow. Or, “I’m 
hurt.” Yow!! Or, “Gosh, I feel good.” 
. +. purr, Important things, get it? 

Georce: Yeh, | get it. I get it. Tell 
me, what do you want with us? 

Tom: I want your help. To carry out 
my plan I must have human aid. 

Georce: What do you mean? 


Look 
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Tom: This. I am the only cat in 
America who can speak and under- 
stand and read the English language. 

ApELE: You read. 

Tom: I love torread—except the fun- 
nies. They frighten me. 

Grorce: What's this plan you men- 
tioned? 

Tom: It’s the most daring idea in the 
history of the world. 

Georce: You don’t say, 

Tom: Mr. Beeker, I am going to be 
the mayor of this town. 

Georce: You? A cat? 

Tom: I, Mr. Tom Thomas. Every- 
thing is ready. All | need is a man who 
can write. I can’t hold a pencil. 

Gerorce: Now look here, Tom, that’s 
going a little too far. I think. . . 

Tom: I don’t care what you think. 
You'll do as I say. 

Georce: I won't stand for a cat or- 
dering me around, Tom. 

Tom: Mrs, Beeker, would you like 
to know how many all-night stag parties 
went on in this house while you were 
away in Chicago last summer? 

Georce: Say now, Tom, you can't... 

ApeLe: What's this? What? 

GeorcE: Keep your mouth shut, Tom. 

Tom: That’s better. Now here’s my 
proposition. Practically every one of 
the finest families in town keeps a cat. 
I've taught those cats to read and un- 
derstand English. But only I can speak 
because I’m so clever. Now they've 
been reporting to me for the past five 
months. I have enough on every big 
man in this town to make him do what- 
ever I command, 

Georce: That's blackmail! 

Tom: I’ve. been around, George. 
That's politics. So what you will do is 
buy a big ledger and enter the private 
scandal of every person I give you. 

Georce: But some people have no 
scandal to be ashamed of. 

Tom: Then I make 
spread it in the papers. 

Georce: No editor would do such a 
thing! 

Tom: The editor of the Gazette has 
two wives. 

ApvELE: Mr. Stevens, George! 

Tom: Right. He'll be in the palm of 
my hand. 

Georce: Oh, Lord! 

Tom: Don't interrupt. Election for 
mayor is two weeks off. I’ve got the 
goods on both candidates so they'll 
campaign for me. . . 

Georce: But will people vote for a 
cat, Tom? 

Tom: Leave that strictly to me, 
George. Are you with me? Will you 
keep my books? 

Grorce: Well I—I don’t know, I... 

Tom: I can ruin your business in ten 
days. You take opium. 
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Geonce: I take .. . 

Ape.e: But it’s not so! 

Tom: What do you say, George? I'm 
not kidding. 

Apve.e (sobs): Oh, George . . . 

Georce: All right. I'll buy a ledger 
tomorrow. 

Tom: Put it there, George, old boy. 

Gerorce: Where? 

Tom: Shake hands, I won't scratch. 
There! And now I must be off. I'm 
going to dictate a speech to the mayor 
in which he will explain to the voters 
why he recommends me for office. The 
mavor, you see, has evaded his income 
tax three years hand running and | 
have all the documents socked away in 
a milk bottle. Good night. 

Georce: Good night. See you in the 
morning. 

Tom: And, George, please don't 
water my milk from now on. I'm going 
to need all my strength. Bye-Bye! 

Music: Jaunty—cattish—gay. Lowers 
and fades. 

Joun: Now pull out of it, your honor. 
You're falling to pieces. 

Mayor: Take him away! Good Lord, 
a talking cat! 

Joun: But your honor. . . 

Mayor: No, no, I won't believe it! 
Get him off my desk! 

Tom: Your honor, if you won't hear 
me I'll just have to tell the authorities! 
I did not come here to be . . . 

Mayor: Authorities! But I'm the 
mayor, young man, I mean ca... that 
Base 

Tom: Thomas is the name. Tom 
Thomas. And I was referring to the 
Federal authorities, the Income Tax 
Bureau. 

Mayor: What's this? What's this? 

Tom: I have the papers to prove 
you've evaded taxes, you've cashed in 
on city construction, you've shielded 
murderers 

Mayor: How do you know all this? 

Tom: Mayor, I know more about you 
than you do. I've read every letter 
you've written or received in the past 
four months, gotten reports on every 
‘phone call. I have enough on you to 
send you up for six hundred years, and 
if you don't believe me look in your 
safe for your bankbook. 

Mayor: (Silent) 

Tom: Go on, look. 

Mayor: It’s been missing for a week. 
What do you want? 

Tom: I am going to be mayor of the 
city. 

Mayor: You... that is . . . mayor. 

Tom: You swing your machine be- 
hind me and withdraw your support 
from Wilcox. I've taken care of the 
opposition candidate. He has insanity 
in his family and he’s decided not to 
run. 
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Mayor: Well... so you have... 
mhm ... well... grab him, John! 

Joun: Ha! Got him! 

Tom: Yowww! 

Mayor: Now you little devil, you 
Beelzebub, we'll see who'll be mayor! 
Drown him! 

Tom: Let me go, you fool! Yowwww! 

Mayor: Take him to the river, John, 
and hold him under till he busts! 

Tom: Wait. (Coughs.) Hey, you're 
choking me! Mayor, for your own sake, 
let me talk! 

Mayor: For my sake! 

Tom: You can drown me, but the 
minute I’m dead all your private papers 
will be dragged along Main Street by 
every cat in Billington! My organization 
stands ready for revenge! 

Mayor: What organization? 

Tom: I have a full-grown cat in 
every third house in this city. Your 
chief of police alone keeps three of my 
operatives in his office. 

Mayor: You mean? 

Tom: I mean that if I'm killed you’re 
up the creek and that goes for every 
politician in town! 

Mayor: Unloose him, John. 

Tom: And let go of my tail. Well, 
your honor? Who’s the new mayor of 
Billington? 

Mayor: Thomas, my honest opinion 
is that the people of Billington will not 
vote for a cat. 

Tom: But they won't vote for a cat, 
they'll vote for a name . . . Tom Thom- 
as, and with the papers on my side 
by the time the people go to the polls 
they won't know what they're voting 
for. No photographs, no personal ap- 
pearances, just the name and anything 
you want to say about it. I'll be the 
publicity-hating crusader, the unseen 
marvel, I say it can be done and you'd 
better see that it is done! 

Mayon: I've gotta think .. . 

Tom: Fine, then it’s settled! 

Music: Crash of music—victorious 
but still cattish—blending into the sound 
of a hair dryer—blower 

Woman: Say, Sally, vou’ve got that 
dryer on too hot! It’s burning my scalp! 

SALLY: There, how’s that? 

Woman: Oh, that’s fine. Look at the 
Gazette, will you? That Thomas is cer- 
tainly a wonderful man, 

SatLy: He'd get my vote even if 
there was another man running 

Woman: You know, they sav he’s 
got a lovely tenor voice. 

Satty: Where'd you hear that? 

Woman: Why. read your papers, 
dear, That man will put this town on 
the map, I bet. Anyway, he must be 
wonderful to look at—blond and tall 
and all that. 

Satiy: Wonder why he doesn’t let 
anybody see him though? 
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Woman: But he does. The mayor's 
seen him, and besides, why shouldn't 
he stay at home? I think he’s very mod- 
est, and besides, people will vote for 
him just to see what he looks like, and 
besides, a man has a right to his priv- 
acy, and besides .. . (Fade.) 

Music: Up—then lower—then tele- 
phone bell 

Georce: George Beeker speaking. 

Mayor (through telephone): This is 
the mayor. Give me the cat, Hurry. 

Georce: Tom. Want to jump up 
here and take it? The mayor. 

Sounp: Thump of cat landing on 
table 

Tom: Hold that receiver a 
higher, George. Hello? 

Mayor: Thomas? 

Tom: Yes? 

Mayor: The votes, Thomas. 

Tom: What about the votes? 

Mayor: They have just 
counting them, Thomas. 

Tom: Well? So? 

Mayor: You have just been elected 
mayor of Billington. 

Tom: That's very nice, Johnson. But 
why is your voice shaking? 

Mayor: Because, Tom, old boy, 
there happens to be five hundred peo- 
ple surging outside my door demanding 
to see the new mayor, Now what do 
I do, tell them he’s out chasing mice? 

Tom: Don’t be so sassy, I'll be right 
over. 

Mayor: Yeh? And how'll you get in? 
They've packed the hallways! 

Tom: There’s a tree next to your 
window, isn’t there? 

Mayor: So what? 
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Tom: So I'll be right up! 

Mayor: But you're mayor now, Tom. 
A mayor doesn’t come into city hall by 
a tree! And anyway they'll hang me if 
they see you! Enough is enough, Tom! 
Hello , . . Hello! Tom! Tom! Hello! ... 
( Fade.) 

Music: Bridge. 

Joun: They're still pouring into the 
hallway, your honor. 

Mayor: Come down from that tran- 
som and get me an aspirin, John. 

Joun: I guess I shouldn’t call you 
“Your honor” any more, sir. 

Mayor: No, John, from now on ad- 
dress me as mud. 

Sounp: Scatching of nails on wood. 

Mayor: What’s that? 

Sounp: Same. 

Joun: Scratching outside the door, 
sir. 

Mayor: Good Lord, it’s the mayor. 
Open the door a wee bit. 

Sounp: Burst of crowd noise—shut 
out by closing door. 

Mayor: Ah, don’t leap up at me so, 
Tom, I thought you were going to 
climb the tree. 

Tom: Wanted to get a look at the 
crowd. 

Mayor: Well, I guess the joke’s over, 
eh, feller? 

Tom: Yes. We've got to be more 
serious from now on. There’s a man 
named Billings out there. Seems to be 
the leader. 

Mayor: Sure, Dan Billings. Been on 
the city board fourteen years, vice- 
president of the bank, president of . . . 

Tom: I want to see him. 

Mayor: What .. . But he'll see you're 
a cat, Tom! 

Tom: Every so often certain people 
will be informed that I am a cat. This 
is one of those people. Bring me Bil- 
lings, John. 

Joun: Uh... yes, sir. 

Mayor: But Tom, Billings is one of 
our first citizens, he’ll have my head for 
this, he'll... 

Tom: Open the door, John, and don't 
stare so. 

Sounp: Door opening, 
babble of crowd as... . 

Tom: Get off that chair, Mayor—or 
Mr. Johnson. I'm sitting down. 

Joun (shouting over crowd): His 
Honor wants to see Dan Billings! 

Tom: Keep away from that window, 
Johnson, I don’t want you falling out. 

Joun: Mr. Billings is coming through 
the crowd, your honor. 

Mayor (hushed): If you talk to Bil 
lings I'll die! 

Tom: Let him in, John. 

Sounp: Crowd noise is shut out by 
slamming door. 

Bittincs (well fed voice): Well! It’s 
about time a citizen got a look at his 
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mayor, But where is Thomas? I thought 
he was in here. 

Tom: How do you do, sir? 

Bittincs: How do you—who said 
that? 

Mayor: You see, Billings, I ah. . 

Tom: Won't you sit down, sir? 

Bituincs: Why, certain . . 
talking in here? 

Mayor: Ah.. 
one in the chair. 

Bituincs: The cat! 

Mayor: Yes, Billings, this cat is 
Tom. Tom Thomas... ah... the 
mayor. 

Sounp: A body hitting the floor. 

Mayor: There, you see, Tom? He’s 
fainted. Throw some water at him, 
John, the poor man has fainted. 

Music: Comes up quickly and dies. 

Tom: So you see, Mr. Billings, I 
know all about your youthful career 
on the chain gang. 

Bituincs (pleading): But I was so 
young, I... 

Tom: Oh, I understand, old boy, we 
all make mistakes, but I’m sure vou 
wouldn't care to have the public or 
perhaps your wife know that you... 

Bitiincs: Oh, no, no . . . What do 
you want? What? 

Tom: The people—they respect you, 
don’t they? 

Bituincs: This town was named for 
my great, great, great grandfather. I’ve 
been vice-president of . . . 

Tom: That's fine. Now go right out 
to that crowd and tell them that you've 
met Tom Thomas, that he’s a fine fel- 
low, etc., but that he’s so darned shy 
he’d rather keep to himself for a while 
longer. Tell them I’m already up to 
my ears in official work and that I’m 
going to be the best mayor Billington 
ever had. Got it? 

Bitutincs: Couldn’t I just go home? 

Tom: And when you're through, 
come back here and maybe we can 
arrange to get your father admitted to 
the fife and drum corps of the fire de- 
partment. 

Bituincs: How did 
wanted to get on? 

Tom: Oh, you'll find I know a lot 
of things, Daniel. 

BitLincs: You don’t know what that 
would mean to Dad. He's. . . 

Tom: Well, you just do your part 
and I'll do mine. 

Biiuincs: I'll appreciate it, Tom... 
er... your honor. 

Tom: Tom’s good enough. ’Bye. 

Bituincs: Well . . . here goes. 

Sounp: Footsteps—door opening ad- 
mitting crowd babble. 

BiLLincs (over crowd): Citizens! 

Sounpb: Crowd hushes. 

Brttincs: I have just seen Tom 
Thomas, and let me tell you that there 
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is an individual Billington will be fa- 
mous for. 

Tom: Close the door, John. 

Buttincs: Why, do you know what 
he told me? He said, Dan, what this 
town needs is .. . 

Sounb: Door closing 

Mayor: I would never have believed 
that in ten million years, 

Tom: Johnson, we are going to talk. 
Heart to heart. 

Mayor: What about? 

Tom: Take the ink-well and those 
books off the desk. I want room to 
walk around. Now listen. How would 
you like to be lieutenant governor of 
this state? 

Mayor: Now Tom, Tom, you're 
starting something again, and I’m not 
quite up to it, I... 

Tom: Johnson, I am going to be 
governor. 

Mayor: Now, Tom, no pussycat ever 
has been or ever will be governor of 
this state! It simply isn’t done! 

Tom: But you would like to be lieu- 
tenant governor. 

Mayor: Yes, I would, I would, but 
I don’t see how you're going to . 

Tom: Listen, Why am I Mayor of 
Billington? 

Mayor: You got me there. Tom, 
R38; 

Tom: Because practically every im- 
portant man in town has something in 
his past of which he is so ashamed that 
he’d sell his soul to keep it covered. 

Mayor: What I can’t figure out is 
why nobody ever thought of this stunt 
before. 

Tom: Because no prospective black- 
mailer has a clean enough record him- 
self to dare do what I’ve done. And 
the only reason I succeeded is because 
I'm a cat with nothing to hide. John- 
son, what I’ve done in Billington can 
be done in every city in this state. 

Mayor: How? 

Tom: There are housecats in every 
city. 

Mayor: You mean? 

Tom: I mean that you are going to 
buy two animal suitcases and meet me 
at the railroad station in half an hour. 
I'll bring two cats, my lieutenants. 
You'll carry one to Hillsboro, and the 
others to Brycetown. They will contact 
the housecats of the big shots in those 
towns, or the neighbors of the big 
shots. Then in ten days you pick them 
up and they'll bring me the goods. 
We'll keep sending out cats to every 
important town until we've got some- 
thing on every politician and news- 
paper owner in the state. In six months 
I'll be ready, and with publicity going 
full blast I'll have the votes in my 
pocket. 

Mayor: But will those out-of-town 
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cats become spies for nothing, Tom? 

Tom: Silly man. There is one thing 
cats and people will gladly do free of 
charge—and that’s snoop. What do you 
say, ex-mayor Johnson? 

Mayor: Tom, the world is yours. 

Music: Becoming the hissing of a 
locomotive standing at station. 

Conpuctor (off mike): Board! All 
aboard! 

Mayor (whisper): Just drop them 
off in those towns, eh, Tom? 

Tom (whisper): That's all. 
know the rest. Hurry! 

Mayor: ‘Bye! 

Conpuctor (off mike): Board for 
Hillsboro, Brycetown, Makersville, Ros- 
tentown, Saul and Lantzbury! 

Sounp: Train starts—goes for a mo- 
ment—then . 

Tom (over train noise): Good work, 
Johnson! Now take two more to Green- 
ville and Bentley! 

Sounp: Up on train—hold a moment 
—then lower again. 

Tom (over train noise): Fine, John- 
son, now one to Greer, one to Bolton, 
one to Strongsville. 

Sounp: Up on train which drowns 
him out and continues a moment then 
fades into the distance. 

Tom: ... so you see, gentlemen, I’ve 
got it on every one of you, so that’s 
that. In short, I have called you here 
tonight because you run this state and 
it is you who will make me governor. 
Now what’s the answer? 

Farncuitp: Thomas, | 
mind if I call you Tom? 

Tom: 

Farrcuitp: It’s true, Tom, that we 
run the state machine, true you've got 
every one of us cornered, but here’s the 
hitch; the voters will not elect a gov- 
ernor they’ve never laid their eyes on! 

Tom: The voters... ! 

Voices: Right . . . never work... 
not a chance... etc. 

Tom: But, gentlemen, that’s ex- 
actly why I will run away with the 
elections! What’s the weakest plate in 
any candidate’s armor? His record, 
right? If he’s been too pro-labor the em- 
ployers are afraid, if he’s too pro-farmer 
the workers wonder, and so on down 
the line. But me, why I’ve got the ideal 
record, the perfect political past—none 
whatsoever. No actions to be sorry for, 
no foolish statements to regret, in fact, 
gentlemen, it is just because I am 
nothing to any man that I will be 
everything to all men. Make me what 
you like in the papers, I will be that, 
and why? .. . Because all I am is a 
piece of fur with some vital informa- 
tion and a future. Now what's the ver- 
dict? (Pause) 

Voices: Talking among themselves— 
deliberating—ad lib. 
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Peters: Fellows, I don’t care what 
he says! Th—that man on the table is a 
pussycat! 

Voices: That’s all right, Peters, just 
sit down, that’s better. 

Farmcuitp: Tom, we'll admit you're 
right. 

Tom: I'm happy to hear that. 

FamcuiLp: For the sake of argu- 
ment, let’s assume a pussycat could be- 
come governor. But what then? If one 
man discovers you, if one man finds 
out the governor is a cat. . . 

Tom: Now you've hit it, Fairchild, 
the secret of my success. I am a house- 
cat not only by birth but by profession. 
All my friends are housecats, so I speak 
from experience. Gentlemen, I have 
seen life. Life in the bathtub, life in 
dark cellars, and I’ve seen it from the 
bottom up and I tell you that under 
the threat of slander, of being pub- 
licly defamed, no man will dare tell a 
soul that Tom Thomas, Governor 
Thomas, is a pussycat, should he make 
the discovery. 

Voice: But why not? 

Tom: Because the one thing a man 
fears most next to death is the loss of 
his good name. Man is evil in his own 
eyes, my friends, worthless, and the 
only way he can find respect for him- 
self is by getting other people to say 
he’s a nice fellow. So be sure of it, the 
only man who'd expose me is one who 
really believes he’s upright and clean, 
really in his secret heart, and such a 
man does not exist in this world. 

Voice: Boys, that cat has got a head 
on him, 

Voice: Say, Tom, couldn't we settle 
for $50,000? I'm getting dizzy. 

Tom: I will be governor, Mr. Wynne. 

Voice: Well, Fairchild, it’s up to 
you. If his cats start dragging our 
skeletons into the streets we're in the 
soup. 

FamcuiL_p: Don’t be so sad, boys. 
We are going to nominate him at the 
convention next week, we are going to 
elect him in November, and it’s my 
guess Tom Thomas is going to be the 
smartest governor this state ever had! 

Music: “There'll Be A Hot Time In 
The Old Town Tonight!”—played by 
the usual convention brass hand ac- 
companied by shouting of the crowd, 
etc.—then whole thing is lowered and 
over it is heard the sound of a hammer 
hitting on a lead pipe. 

Sam: They sure are whoopin’ it up 
for Tom Thomas in the auditorium 
downstairs. (The hammering continues.) 

Jory (boyish): Yeh, he better show 
his face tonight... . 

Sounp: Door pushed open. 

MAnacenr: Hey! Hey! Cut that noise. 
The guests in the next room’re com- 
plaining! 
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Sam: You want the sink fixed I got- 
ta make noise. Tell the guests to go 
for a walk. 

MAnacGerR: Now you lay off. That’s 
Tom Thomas in there with the state 
big shots. I don’t want any more of it. 

Sounp: Door closing. 

Sam: Tom Thomas. . 
room! 

Jory: What do we do now, Sam? 

Sam: Tom... heh? Here’s a dime. 
Go get yourself a soda. 

Jory: Oh, swell. 

Sounp: Door opening. 

Sam: And don’t hurry back. 

Sounp: Door shutting, 

Sam (to himself): The next room! 
Gosh, I wonder what he really looks 
like .. . Boy, I bet he’s a big guy with 
... This window . . . I bet I could walk 
right along that ledge and . . . and look 
right in on him . . . let’s see... . 

Sounp: Window sliding up. 

Sam: What a snap . . . why not! 

Sounp: He climbs the sill. 

Sam: Now if I can innnnnch 
aloooong . . . just to that window. 

Voices; Undistinguishable voices of 
men in conference coming 
through the window. 

Sam: There... sit. . . the biggest 
shots in the state, and what a view! 

Sam (on mike—to himself): 1 won- 
der which one is Tom Thomas. 
That fat one. . . . No, he’s too fat. The 
one walking around, I bet . . . funny, 
that cat sitting right on the table... . 

Ist Vorce (off mike): Nominate to- 
night, eh, Fairchild? 

Faincuitp: That depends on the 
Southern counties. 

2np Voice: We got all but three. 

3np Voice: Well, I think Tom ought 
to settle it. 

Sam (to himself): Now! 

4rn Voice: Yes, Mr. Thomas, what's 
your opinion? 

Sam: Gosh, they don’t seem to be 
looking at anybody! 

FaincuiLp: Well, Tom? What will it 
be? Nominate tomorrow morning? 

Tom: You see, Mr. Fairchild, my 
only objection to tomorrow is that I’m 
afraid a lot of the delegates won't be 
rounded up and then we'll have to 
wait another day, So I'd prefer tonight. 

Sam: That cat... I'm going nuts 
. . . That cat is talking! They’re shak- 
ing his paw! (loud) Holy Smoke! 

Voices iN THE Room: Who’s that 
... hey... (Ad lib shock). . . . Grab 
him! Get him in here . (Ad lib) 
Stand up you! What were you doing 
out there? 

Sam: That cat... 

Voice: That cat is none of vour busi- 
ness! 

Sam: That cat is Tom Thomas! He 
can talk words! 
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Famcuitp: You're crazy! I'll have 
2 ae 
SAM: 
him talk 
Thomas! 

Farcuitp (amid hubbub): You say 
that again and I'll have you put... 

Tom: Gentlemen! 

Sam: There, he talked! 

FarrcuiLp: But Tom... 

Tom: Ill handle him, Fairchild. 
Young man, what do you want? 

Sam: Want? 

Tom: Yes, everybody wants some- 
thing, what do you want? 

Sam: Well, right now I want every- 
body to know Tom Thomas is a cat, 
that’s what! 

Tom: Why must anyone know? 

Sam: Why? You're a cat, mister! 
... As sure as my name is Sam! 

Tom: But that’s fairly obvious. 

Sam: But... well, the governor is 
not supposed to be a cat! 

Tom: As far as the people know, I’m 
a man, and if I can govern well what 
difference will a few hairs make? 

Sam: Listen, there’s a little more 
between you and being a man than a 
few hairs. 

Tom: Is there? What? I can do every- 
thing you can except write, and if my 
nails grow a little longer maybe I'll 
do that, too. Anyway, lots of men can't 
write. 

Sam: But a man is different. 

Tom: Just how? 

Sam: Well, a man has got .. . he’s 
got ideals. Has a cat got ideals? 

Tom: Certainly. My ideal, for in- 
stance, is to become the most power- 
ful individual in this state. You're all 
wet, Sam, there’s no difference be- 
tween a cat and a man. So why expose 
me? I'll give you $25,000 to keep 
your mouth shut. 
~ Sam: But there is a difference, there 
must be! 

Tom: You'll have to get rid of your 
superior attitude, Sam. You can do 
nothing that I can’t do. 

Sam: Yeh? Can you fix a leaky pipe? 

Tom: No, but can you catch a mouse 
with your teeth—no hands? 

Sam: All right, can you build a 
house? 

Tom: All right, can your wife bear 
eight children at once without batting 
an eye? Drop it, Sam, we'll come out 
tied. Now look here, you won't be 
bribed, but if you open your mouth 
about this to a soul, your reputation 
isn’t worth a tin dime. I'll smear you 
like mud and I can do it! 

Sam: Look. What would a cat do in 
my place? 

Tom: Same as a man. He'd take 
the money and buy a house in the 
country. 


I heard 


Tom 


Now don’t tell me! 
and you called him 
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Sam: And you're the same as me, 
right? 

Tom: Right. 

Sam: You really believe that? 

Tom: I am what I am because men 
are like cats. 

Sam: O.K., do you believe it enough 
to come into the convention hall under 
my arm? 

Tom: Certainly. 

Voices: What? Tom, you can’t do 
that . . . ete. 

Tom: But don’t forget, Sam, you 
won't ever again be able to walk out 
of your house in daylight. You'll be 
ashamed:to show your face . . . 

Sam: That’s O.K. I'll carry you. 

Voices: Now, Tom, you're not going 
with him! ete. . . . 

Tom: People will despise you, Sam, 
I'll see to it. You'll be alone in the world 
with your evil heart! 

Sam: I don’t think so. 

Voices: Don’t go, Tom! etc. 

Tom: Sam, I offer you $40,000 to 
keep shut! 

Sam: Listen, Tom Thomas, and the 
rest of you, too. A pussycat might think 
he’s a man because he got to be mayor; 
he might think he’s a man because he’s 
almost governor. But there’s one thing 
that shows he ain’t a man, and that’s 
the same thing that'll keep my head up 
if nobody in the world’ll say a civil 


word to me till the day I die—no pussy- 


cat could ever become an_ expert 
plumber, and that’s the difference be- 
tween you and me! Let’s go! 

FairCHILD: Oh, no, you don't. 

Tom: Out of the way, Fairchild, I 
want to test my theory once and for 
all. 

FAIRCHILD: 
vention! 

Tom: Then that’s the end of my ca- 
reer. But he won't, and then, gentle- 
men, on to the Presidency! 

FarrcuiLp: But what about us? If he 
tells, we're finished! 

Tom: Well, Fairchild, if one cat is 
discovered in public office you can’t 
expect the others to go off scot free. 
Let us through, Puss, and don’t worry. 
Sam, the plumber, will regret the night 
he climbed out the window of the Vic- 
toria Hotel! 

Music: “Hot Time In The Old Town 
Tonight”—out short 

SPEAKER (off mike in a hall): Ladies 
and Gentlemen! We will now start the 
first ballot for governor! The delegate 
from the county of Atcheson! 

DELEGATE: County Atcheson 
three votes for Tom Thomas! 

Crown: Cheers. 

Sam (on mike): Let me through 
there! 

Voice: You got your nerve! 

SPEAKER: County Barton! 


But if he tells the con- 


casts 
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Sam: Let me pass, thanks. 

DELEGATE: County Barton casts four 
votes for Tom Thomas! 

Tom (hushed): Ill make it $50,000. 
Sam, fifty thousand! 

Sam: Pardon me, I'm going up on 
the platform, thank you. 

SpeEAKER: The delegate from Carro- 
way County! 

Sam: Say, Mister Speaker. 

DELEGATE: Carroway County votes 
two for Jack Halsey! 

SPEAKER: What do you want? Who 
are you? 

Sam: I got something to tell the dele- 
gates about Tom Thomas. It’s some- 
thing terrific. 

Speaker: Are you for or against? 

Sam: Oh, I’m for, all right. 

Speaker: Go ahead, but keep that 
cat out of the microphones. 

Sam: Ladies and gentlemen, I... 
I am a plumber... 

Crown: Cheers. 

Sam: The great Tom Thomas, the 
tall, blond publicity-hating crusader, 
the unseen mystery marvel is none 
other than this cat in my hands! 

Crown: Uproar of laughter. 

Sam: I tell you he can talk! He’s got 
you all buffaloed! 

Crown: Roars, laughing. 

Sam: O.K.! Tom, stand on this table. 
Now—confess! Talk! (Pause) 

Tom: Meow! 

Crown: Roars. 

Sam: Just a few words, Tom, for 
the audience, the delegates! 

Tom: Meeeoooww! 

Crown: Bigger laughing 

Sam: O.K., you fourflusher, now! 

Tom: Screech. 

Speaker: Hey! Don’t twist his tail! 

Voices: He’s crazy! Stop him! ete. 

Sam: Talk, Tom, or I'll... 

Tom: Oww ... All right! 

Sam: There! 

Woman: Screams 

Voice: Help that 
fainted! 

Sam: Talk into the microphone 
I got your tail! 

Tom: Ladies and Gentlemen. I am 
Tom Thomas. (Hush in the hall) I am 
a talking cat. Now I beg you not to let 
this unfortunate incident alter your 
votes. Because I have not changed. I 
am still as much Tom Thomas as I was 
before. And although I may not be 
good enough to govern expert plumb- 
ers, I assure you that as for the rest of 
the population you couldn't make a 
wiser choice. For, after all. . . 

Voice: How dare you! Grab him! 

Crown: Roars. 

Voice: He’s under the table! 

Voice: No, that way! 

Voice: There he is, heading for the 
window! 


woman. she’s 


Tom, 


Voice: What a leap! He’s out! 

Voice: After him! 

Voice: Come on, get that cat! 

Sounp: Complete uproar taken up 
by music—hold—then fade into the 
panting of Tom. 

Greorce: Take it easy, Tom, you're 
home now. 

Tom: My thoughts are still racing, 
George. 

Georce: You think too much, Tom. 
A cat must. be . . . calm. 

Tom: You know what, George? | 
found the difference between a man 
and a cat. 

Grorce: Since you started talking 
English that’s worried me. 

Tom: The difference, George, if you 
want to know, is that a cat will do any 
thing, the worst things, to fill his 
stomach, but a man. . . a man will 
actually prefer to stay poor because of 
an ideal. That’s why I could never be 
president; because some men are not 
like cats. Because some men, some use 
ful men, like expert plumbers, are so 
proud of their usefulness that they 
don’t need the respect of their neigh 
bors and so they aren't afraid to speak 
the truth. 

Georce: Maybe you're right. But 
what are you going to do now? 

Tom: I hate to get back into the rut, 
George. 

Georce: I know, Tom, but the house 
is running with mice since you left. 

Tom: Ahh, mice. What kind of a lite 
is that for me? So I catch a mouse. So 
what? That’s a rut, George. And any 
way, I’m too sad to put my mind to it 
now. What’ve you got for me to read’ 
Something tragic—as tragic as I am. 

Georce: Well, look on the shelf 
There’s Puss in Boots . 

Tom: That's kid stuff. Here . . . here 
it is . . . Paradise Lost. And here's an 
other . . . The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire 

Grorce: Tom, you've got to get 
used to being a cat again. You've go! 
to stop talking. 

Tom: Yeh, George, there’s no uss 
pretending, I guess. 

Georce: Come now, let’s hear you 
meow! Come on! 

Tom (uninterestedly): Oh... meow 

Georce: What kind of a meow i 
that? Give it! 

Tom (a little more energy): Meoww 
Oh, I can’t, George. 

Georce: But try, put your heart int: 
it! Come on! 

Tom (better): Meeoow! 

Georce: Attaboy! Now like the old 
days, Tom... a good one. . . Like 
on the back fence, you remember? . . . 
With that light tan babe? 

Tom: Meeeeooowwwwwwwwi'!ll! .. 


(To a fade) 





All photos courtesy the Me ‘tropolitan Museum of Art a the As hol “ Museum, Oxfor ik 
Discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamen in Egypt's famous ‘Valley of the Kings’ 
made world news 33 centuries after the youthful Pharaoh’s ceremonial burial. 
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One of the most exciting events of 
modern times was the discovery in 1922 
of the fabulous and beautiful tomb of 
Egypt's boy Pharaoh, King Tutankha- 
men. King “Tut” was a boy of 18 when 
he died, but he was buried with all the 
pomp and splendor of ancient Egypt. 
From his tomb have come many of our 
most valuable clues to the way of life 
of the early Egyptians. The two arche- 
ologists responsible for the discovery 
were an Englishman, Lord Carnarvon, 
and an American, Howard Carter. But 
read for yourself this account of how it 
happened from the recent book, Gods, 
Graves, and Scholars. The statements in 
quotations are excerpts from Carter's 
diary. 


ORD Carnarvon was a personality 

4 that could have been produced no- 
where but in England, a mixture of 
sportsman and collector, gentleman and 
world traveler. At the age of twenty- 
three, by which time he had come into 
a large fortune, he made a trip under 
sail around the world. The third auto- 
mobile ever licensed in England was his, 
and fast driving became an obsession 
with him. 

This craze for fast driving was to give 
his life a new turn. About 1900 he 
tipped over in a speeding car and was 
badly hurt. All the rest of his life he 
suffered from difficult breathing. On 
this account he went to Egypt in search 
of a mild climate and while there visited 
the excavation sites of several archeo- 
logical expeditions. Immediately he saw 
in archeology a chance to combine his 
interest in collecting objets d'art and 
his delight in the sporting chance. In 
1906 he began his own excavations. 
Kealizing the deficiencies of his knowl- 
edge, he enlisted a young American, 
Howard Carter, as archeological aide. 


Sheer Nerve 

The partnership proved to be an un- 
usually happy one. Howard Carter was 
the comprehensively informed scholar, 
who, before being made permanent su- 
pervisor of all Carnarvon’s diggings, had 
had considerable experience [with other 
excavations]. And when it came to 
nerve—indeed, to recklessness—he could 
not be outdone. This was proved by an 
adventurous episode that happened in 
1916. 

At this time Carter was taking a short 
leave in Luxor, Egypt. One day the vil- 


Reprinted by permission trom Gods, 
Graves, and Scholars, by C. W. Ceram, 
published by Alfred Knopf. Copyright 1951 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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On the lid of the second coffin was found this golden effigy of the boy king 
in his ceremonial dress. Notice the small wreath of flowers on his forehead. 


lage elders came to him in great per- 
turbation and begged for his assistance 

A gang of Egyptian tomb-robbers 
had made a find on the western side ot a 
mountain beyond the Valley of the 
Kings. A rival gang, hearing about this, 
had armed themselves for an attempt to 
force the others to share their treasures 
What happened was like a movie. 

The two gangs fought a pitched bat- 
tle. The first was beaten and driven 
from the field, but there was still great 
danger of further bloody battle. Carter 
decided to intervene. 

“It was already late in the afternoon, 
he writes, “so I hastily collected a few 
of my workmen and set out for the 
scene of action, an expedition involving 


a climb of more than 1,800 feet over 
the Kurna hills by moonlight. It was 
midnight when we arrived on the scene, 
and the guide pointed out to me the 
end of a rope which dangled sheer 
down the face of a clift. Listening, we 
could hear the robbers actually at work. 

“L first severed their rope, thereby 
cutting off their means of escape, and 
then, making secure a good stout rope 
ol my own, | lowered myself down the 
cliff. Shinning down a rope at midnight 
into a nesttul of industrious tomb-rob 
bers is a pastime which at least does 
not lack excitement. There were eight 
at work, and when I reached the bottom 
there was an awkward moment or two 
I gave them the alternative of clearing 


When the lid of the beautiful quartzite sarcophagus was removed, there was 
revealed a second, equally handsome coffin (see above) nested tightly inside. 
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out by means of my rope, or else of stay- 
ing where they were without a rope at 
all, and eventually they saw reason and 
departed. The rest of the night I spent 
on the spot.” 


Diggings Begin 

Carnarvon and Carter looked down 
upon Egypt's Valley of the Kings [in 
the fall of 1917]. Dozens of others had 
dug there before them Great heaps of 
rubble towered on all sides. 

In one winter's work they cleared 
away a large part of the upper layers of 
piled rubble and reached the foot of the 
tomb of Rameses VI. “Here we came on 
a series of [old Egyptian] workmen's 
huts, built over masses of boulders.” 

They left this section untouched, tor 
fear of inconveniencing tourists, and 
moved to another spot. They dug for 
another two winters, finding “nothing of 
real value.” 

They now took stock and gave serious 
consideration to moving to a completely 
new site, since several years had yielded 
little booty. Only the place with the 
workmen's huts and flint boulders had 
yet to be investigated. After much hesi- 
tation and several reversals of plan, it 
was decided to dedicate one last winter 
to the Valley of the Kings. 

This time Carter went to work on the 
one spot where he should have concen- 
trated six years before. 

On November 3, 1922—Lord Carnar- 
von was away in England at the time— 
Carter began to tear down the work- 
mens huts. The next morning a stone 
step cut into the rock was discovered 
beneath the first hut. By the afternoon 
of November 5 enough rubbish had 
been cleared away to establish beyond 
doubt the fact that the entrance to a 
tomb had indeed been found. 


Wrapped within a third and final coffin of solid gold, scien- 
tists found the mummy of the king who lived 3,300 years ago. 


But it might very well have been an 
unfinished tomb, one that, perhaps, had 
never been used. And if the tomb did 
contain a mummy, it might, like so 
many, have already been plundered. 

The work was pressed feverishly. 
Step after step appeared out of the rub- 
ble, and as the sudden Egyptian night 
closed in, the level of the twelfth step 
came to light, disclosing “the upper 
part of a doorway blocked, plastered, 
and sealed. A sealed doorway! ... It 
was a thrilling moment.” 


The Tomb! 


On November 24 the workers shov- 
eled the last of the flight of steps free 
of rubbish. Carter went down the six- 
teen steps and stood before the sealed 
door. Now he could get a clear impres- 
sion of the seal of Tutankhamen. And 
now, too, he became aware—the Egypt- 
ologist’s typical experience—that others 
had been there before him. Here, too, 
robbers had done their work. 

‘Now that the whole door was ex- 
posed to light,” Carter says, “it was pos- 
sible to discern that there had been 
two successive openings and re-closings 
of a part of its surface. The tomb then 
was not absolutely intact, as we had 
hoped. Plunderers had entered it, and 
entered it more than once—from the evi- 
dence of the huts above, plunderers of 
a date not later than the reign of 
Rameses IV—but that they had not 
riled it completely was evident trom 
the fact that it had been re-sealed.” 

[Behind the door] the interior pas- 
sage was clogged with rubble. 

After several days of hard work the 
excavators found themselves hard up 
against a second door. The impressions 
of the royal seal of Tutankhamen were 
also on this door, but there were signs, 


too, that intruders must have broken 
past this second obstruction. 

“The decisive moment had arrived,” 
Carter says. “With trembling hands I 
made a tiny breach in the upper left 
hand corner.” 

Taking an iron testing-rod, Carter 
poked it through the door and found 
an emptiness on the other side. He lit 
candles to ensure against poisonous 
gases. Then the hole was enlarged. 

Everyone interested in the project 
crowded about. 

As Carter's head neared the opening 
the warm air escaping from the cham- 
ber beyond the door made the candle 
flare up. For a moment Carter, his eye 
fixed to the hole and the candle burning 
within, could make out- nothing. Then, 
as his eyes became gradually accus- 
tomed to the flickering light, he dis- 
tinguished shapes, then their shadows, 
then the first colors. Not a sound es- 
caped his lips; he had been. stricken 
dumb. The others waited for what 
seemed to them an eternity. Finally 
Carnarvon [who had arrived from Eng- 
land] could no longer contain his im 
patience. 

“Can you see anything?” he inquired. 

Carter, slowly turning his head, said 
shakily: “Yes, wonderful things.” 


“Wonderful Things” 

When the door was actually opened, 
this description proved to be not in the 
least exaggerated. The light of a strong 
electric lamp moved jerkily over golden 
couches, a gilded throne; and its softe: 
reflection threw into relief two large 
black statues, vases of alabaster, and 
curious shrines. The shadows of bizarre 
animal heads played on the walls. A 
golden snake peeped out of the open 
door of one of the shrines. The two royal 


Howard Carter went to work with a small brush on the second 
coffin before proceeding to the inner coffin and the mummy. 
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statues faced each other like sentinels, 
“gold kilted, gold sandalled, armed with 
mace and staff, the protective sacred 
cobra upon their foreheads.” 

Amid all this splendor, an abundance 
that the eye could not take in at a single 
glance, they again found traces of in- 
truders. There were fingerprints on a 
once freshly painted surface, and on the 
threshold a garland of flowers left in 
parting. 

Dumbfounded as they were by so 
many impressions, it was some time be- 
fore Carter and Carnarvon realized with 
a start that neither sarcophagus nor 
mummy was to be seen in this museum 
of treasures. 

Looking over the walls more care- 
fully, they saw that there was a third 
sealed door between the two sentinel 
figures. “Visions of chamber after cham- 
ber, each crowded with objects like the 
ones we had seen, passed through our 
minds and left us gasping for breath,” 
writes Carter. 

What was there in the chamber or 
passage beyond? If there was a mummy 
beyond the door, was it all of a piece 
and untouched? The situation 
was shrouded in mystery. Not only was 
it physically unlike any of previous ex- 
perience; it also posed the problem of 
why the robbers had gone to so much 
trouble to get through the third door 
without first making off with the wealth 
of valuables that lay at hand. What 
could they have been after to make 
them wade indifferently through the 
heaps of gold lying in the antechamber? 

When Carter had got his bearings, he 
realized that the furnishings of the ante- 
chamber were valuable in a historic and 
aesthetic sense, beyond the value of 
the precious metal used in their con- 
struction. What information these mute 
things gave archeology! There was a 
multitude-of Egyptian objects, any sin- 
gle one of which would have been con- 
sidered ample reward for a_ whole 
winter's hard digging. They revealed 
Egyptian art of a certain period in such 
strength and vitality that the collection 
would “involve a modification, if not a 
complete revolution, of all our old 
ideas.” 

It was not long before still another 
discovery was made. Someone peering 
beneath one of the three great couches 
saw a small hole. He called to the oth- 
ers. They now peered into a small side- 
chamber. The robbers had not bothered 
to straighten out this room. The in- 
truders had turned the whole room 

psy-turvy. And yet they had made off 
with very little. Had they been surprised 
in their work? 

The discovery of the annex had a 
sobering effect. Now the investigators 


“ hole 
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became aware of the even greater treas- 
ures that might be expected behind the 
third sealed door. They realized, too, 
that a prodigious scientific task con- 
fronted them, one requiring much or- 
ganization and a large labor force. 


Time Out 

Carter and Carnarvon decided to fill 
in the excavated tomb. Many of the 
finds were in a perishable condition and 
would have to be given preservative 
treatment before, or immediately after, 
being removed. It would be necessary 
to lay in a large store of preservative 
and packing materials. Expert advice 
had to be sought on the best methods of 
procedure, and a laboratory set up for 
on-the-spot analysis. Carnarvon would 
have to go to England, and Carter at 
least to Cairo. On December 3 the en- 
trance of the tomb was blocked with 
fill. 

Generous offers of help poured in 
from all corners of the world. 


This cooperation on the part of first- 
class specialists—including specialists in 
fields remote from archeology—practi- 
cally guaranteed that when the tomb 
was cleared, the scientific yield would 
be unprecedented. . .. On December 16 
the tomb was reopened, on December 
18 the photographer took his first shots 
in the antechamber, and on December 
27 the first object was brought out of 
the tomb. 

Thoroughness takes time. Work on 
the tomb of Tutankhamen lasted for 
several seasons. 

By the middle of February |a year 
later] the antechamber was cleaned 
out. Space had been made for the one 
phase of the project that everyone was 
looking forward to with the keenest im- 
patience: the opening up of the sealed 
door between the two sentinel figures. 
The question whether the next chamber 
contained a mummy would now soon be 
resolved. 


Where Is the Mummy? 

On a Friday, February 17, some 
twenty people assembled in the ante- 
chamber. Excitement was running high. 
Nobody there had any idea what he 
would be looking at two hours later. 
After such prodigal finds of treasure it 
was hard to conceive that even more 
important and valuable objects would 
be brought to light. A dead silence 
gripped the watchers as Carter mounted 
the platform to loosen the sealed door. 

Carter used great care in picking out 
the uppermost layer of the stone filling. 
The work took a long time, and was 
extremely finicky, for there was always 
the danger that loose stones might fall 
inside and damage whatever lay beyond. 


Seer wee 


Se 


t 


On the back of Tutankhamen’s throne, a 
carving of wood covered with gold leaf 
shows the young king with his queen. 


A subdued murmur arose as he took 
a flashlight and poked it through the 
hole. 

He could see nothing but a shining 
wall. Shifting the flashlight this way and 
that, he was still unable to find its outer 
limits. Carter was looking at a wall of 
solid gold. 

As fast as he dared, he removed more 
stones. Presently the watchers, too, 
could see the gold gleam. What ap- 
peared to them as a wall was the nearer 
surface of an unusually large, and of 
course fabulously costly, shrine. 

There was a delay that tried every- 
one’s nerves while the scattered beads 
of a necklace were gathered up from 
the floor where plunderers had dropped 
them. With the onlookers shifting about 
impatiently on their hard chairs, Carter, 
who had all the persistence and respect 
for seeming trifles of the true archeolo- 
gist, collected bead after bead with 
infinite care, though he knew he was on 
the brink of a tremendous discovery. 

The question that now troubled 
everyone's mind was this: had the rob- 
bers had time to force their way into 
the shrine? Had they got at the mummy 
and injured it? Carter discovered that 
the folding doors at the eastern end of 
the shrine were bolted, but not sealed. 
With trembling hands he drew back 
the bolts and came upon another pair 
of folding doors, also bolted, and sealed. 

There was an audible sigh of relief. 
Each chamber opened so far had shown 
signs of intrusion, but here, at the most 
critical segment of the tomb, they were 
definitely first. They would find the 
mummy untouched, exactly as it had 
been interred more than three thousand 
years before. 
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They closed the shrine door. About 
five o'clock that afternoon, three hours 
after entering the tomb, they came up 
io the surface. As they returned to the 
light of day, “the very Valley seemed to 
have changed for us.” 


Shrine Within Shrine 

Further investigation of these su- 
preme archeological treasures stretched 
out through several more seasons. Seri- 
ous differences with the Egyptian gov- 
ernment arose over how the finds should 
be divided. The case was submitted to 
an international commission, which 
eventually succeeded in arriving at a 
satisfactory adjustment. Thereafter work 
resumed, In the winter of 1926-7 the 
next important step was carried out— 
that is, the actual opening of the gilded 
shrine. Within this shrine, they found, 
was a third as well as a second one, 

Carter had every reason to believe 
that the sarcophagus [final coffin] itself 
would be inside the third shrine. “With 
suppressed excitement | carefully cut 
the cord, removed that precious seal, 
drew back the bolts, and opened the 
when a fourth shrine was re- 
vealed, even more brilliant in workman 
ship than the last. .. . An indescribable 
moment for an archeologist! 

“What was beneath and what did 
that fourth shrine contain? I drew back 
the bolts of the last and unsealed doors; 
they slowly swung open, and 
filling the entire area within . . . stood 
an immense yellow quartzite sarcopha- 
gus, intact, just as the pious hands had 
left it.” A goddess spread protecting 
arms and wings over the foot of the 
sarcophagus, “as if to ward off an in- 
truder.” 

The removal of the shrine from the 
sepulchral chamber took eighty-fom 
days of heavy manual labor. The tow 
shrines altogether consisted of about 
eighty-odd parts — each part being 
heavy, hard to handle, and very break- 
able. 

On February 3 the searchers at last 
were able to have an unimpeded look 
at the sarcophagus. It was a master- 
piece, made from a single great block 
of the finest yellow quartzite. The lid 
was made of rose granite. 

When the tackle for raising the heavy 
lid—it weighed more than twelve hun- 
dredweight—began to squeak and creak 
under the rising load, again an audience 
of prominent guests looked on. 

Already the King’s body? No, the 
first thing to come to view was a golden 
effigy of the boy ruler on the lid of the 
coffin. Crossed hands held the royal 
emblems of Crook and Fail, inlaid with 
blue faience. The face was of pure gold, 
the eyes were made of aragonite and 


doors, 


there 


obsidian, the brows and lids of lapis- 
lazuli glass. This bright visage had a 
rigid, masklike look, and yet seemed 
alive. 

Something Else 

There was something else on the 
coffin. Carter describes it: “. . . but per- 
haps the most touching by its human 
simplicity was the tiny wreath of flow- 
ers” around the symbols on the fore- 
head, “the last farewell offering of the 
widowed girl queen to her husband. . . . 
Among all that regal splendor, that 
royal magnificence — everywhere the 
glint of gold —there was nothing so 
beautiful as those few withered flowers, 
still retaining their tinge of color. They 
told us what a short period three thou- 
sand three hundred years really was— 
but Yesterday and the Morrow. In fact, 
that little touch of nature made that 
ancient and our modern civilization kin.” 

Again the tension rose; the final, de- 
cisive moment was at hand. 

Some golden tenons were loosened, 
then the lid of the last coffin was lifted 
off by its golden handles, and the mum- 
my uncovered. After six years of pre- 
paratory labor. 

The countenance of the young King 
was laid bare to view; “ 
and placid 
young man, 

“The effigy of Tutankhamen on the 
gold mask [had exhibited] him as a 
gentle and refined-looking young man. 
Those who were privileged to see the 
actual face can bear testimony to the 
ability and accuracy of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty artist who has so faithfully rep- 
resented the features, and left for all 
time, in imperishable metal, a beautiful 
portrait of the young king.” 


» a serene 


countenance, that of a 


Pharaoh’s Curse 

Here the story of the actual excava- 
tion of the tomb of Tutankhamen ends. 

There is another aspect, however, 
that merits attention; the “curse of the 
Pharaohs.” More than twenty persons 
connected at some time or other with 
the unsealing of the famous tomb died 
under mysterious circumstances. 

If any single circumstance started 


the “curse of the Pharaohs” legend, very 
probably it was the sudden death of 


Lord Carnarvon. When he died, on 
April 6, 1923, after a three-week losing 
battle with the effects of a mosquito 
bite, people began to talk about pun- 
ishments visited from the spirit realm 
on blasphemers, 

Such headlines as “Revenge of the 
Pharaohs” began to appear, with sub- 
heads announcing a “New Victim of the 
Curse of Tutankhamen” . . . “Second 
Victim” . . . “Third Victim” . ... “Nine- 
teenth Victim,” and so on. 
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Then, in February 1929—there is no 
doubt jhis is all very uncanny—Lady 
Elizabeth Carnarvon died from an “in- 
sect bite.” By 1930 Howard Carter was 
the only one still alive of the group that 
had worked on the tomb. 

When it was reported that a man 
named Carter, living in the United 
States, had in some mysterious fashion 
become the latest victim of the Pha- 
raohs, it then seemed to clinch the 
argument that Tutankhamen was defi- 
nitely out for revenge . . . and appar- 
ently working gradually toward the dis- 
coverer himself through his family. At 
this, serious archeologists began to feel 
the game had gone too far and raised a 
protest. 

Carter himself tried to quell the ru- 
mor. “The sentiment of the Egyptolo- 
gist,” he said, “is not one of fear but of 
respect and awe.” It is a clear falsifica 
tion to interpret as curses the protective 
formulas that were left in the 
chamber. 


burial 


Since the discovery of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen many expeditions have 
been active in Egypt. They have many 
scientifically important discoveries to 
their credit, though none so exciting as 
that of Tutankhamen. And if reports are 
substantiated, a new find not far from 
the Valley of the Kings may soon stir 
world interest, for it appears that a new 
Alley of the Sphinxes is awaiting ex- 
cavation. 
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When the lid of the last coffin was lifted, 
the explorers gazed down upon this 
final mask of polished gold and pre- 
cious stones covering the head and shoul- 
ders of the mummy of Tutankhamen. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 





American Snapshots 


Closeups from the Press 


(U. S. baseball fans had some good laughs recently when 
a Russian magazine took a swing at our “bloody” way of 
playing “beizbol,” which the Russians claim they had in- 
vented. This time it looks as if the Russians struck out.) 


Russians Say U. S. Stole ‘’Beizbol,”’ 
Made It a Game of Bloody Murder 


News story from the New York Times 


MOSCOW, Sept. 15—The Soviet magazine Smena, under 
the title “Beizbol,” explained to its readers today that base- 
ball, the American national sport, was a “beastly battle, a 
bloody fight with mayhem and murder” and furthermore 
nothing but a Yankee perversion of an ancient Russian vil- 
lage sport called lapta. 

Smena declared that, far from being “amusing,” “noble,” 
or “safe,” beizbol actually was a dangerous game in which 
both players and spectators frequently suffered terrible 
wounds or even death, 

Indication of the bloody character of the game, said 
Smena, is provided by the names of some of the teams, such 
as “Tigrov,” and “Piratov.” 

Despite the huge profits, said Smena, the players “are in 
a situation of slaves; as in football and other sports they are 
bought and sold and thrown out the door when they become 
unnecessary.” 


(One reporter quickly took the Russians up on their charges 
ind turned out this amusing feature for his paper.) 


Russians Right About Beizbol: 
Kubz “Murder” Diiantz, 9-0 
By HAROLD BROWN 
in the New York Herald Tribune 
American beizbol is murder, all right. 


Yesterday’s game at the Polov Graundz between the Nieu 
Uork Djiantz and the Shikago Kubz proved it. The Kubz 


slaughtered the Djiantz, who might as well have been play 
ing lapta. 

Lapta—that’s the ancient Russian village sport which the 
Moscow magazine Smena said Monday was the forerunner 
of “beizbol.” Abner Doubleday stole the idea from the Rus- 
sians and never gave them credit. According to Smena, the 
American game is a “beastly battle.” 

With this in mind, a decadent American fan who has 
followed beizbol since he caught a foul ball hit by the late 
Lou Gehrig, trekked to the Polov Graundz. He was horrified 
to hear his fellow fans shouting “Kill the Umpire!” and 
advising pitchers to “throw the ball down his throat”—an 


obvious incitement to violence. 


Falling Beizbols 


But players such as Dok, Tomson, Gank Tompson or Ues 
Uestrum could not save the Djiantz yesterday. The Kubz 
hit too many hom rons. The best the Djiantz could manage 
was a large number of foul bolz hit into the stands. As a 
matter of fact the 7,637 fans were in constant danger yester 
day from falling beizbols. 

At this point the observer was importuned by two Eng 
lishmen sitting near him to explain the game. One English- 
man asked: 

“Why do they change sides so quickly? Is it a question of 
tactics?” 


The Djiantz wished it was. 


Catchers in Danger 


It was noted that the commissar behind the plate was 
so terrified of the players that he wore a mask over his face 
and a chest protector. The catchers also wore masks, but 
probably this was to protect opposing players from bites, 

The fans were no less “beastly” than the players, it was 
observed. One bull-voiced spectator, urging the players on 
to even greater heights of criminality, was heard to shout: 
“Steal second base, ya bum!” while another actually com- 
plained that “the Djiantz haven't stolen enough bases.” 





Letter Box 


€ Dear Editor: 

Being very anxious to increase my vocabu- 
lary, I enjoy doing the “Fun with Words” sec- 
tion of the Cavalquiz. 

I followed the note at the bottom of page 
3-C advising me to check the ways the words 
were used in the October issue. 

After searching wistfully in the column and 

{page indicated in parentheses beside each 
word, I was dubious, harassed, flustered, be- 
mused, practically demented, with an incredu- 


lous look of chagrin on my face when I was unable to find 


them. » 
: Ina Schectman 


Sullivan H.S., Chicago, Il. 


(We were dismayed, concerned, embarrassed, and 
abashed by your report, Ina! Here’s what happened: A last 
minute change in the set-up of the October issue of Literar: 
Cavalcade was decided after the “Fun with Words” had al 
ready gone to press. As a result, some of the words were no 
longer located on the pages we had specified. We can under 
stand that you were confused—and we apologize. We think 


you'll find all in order this month.—Editor.) 
What is your opinion? You write it; we'll print it. Address 


your letters to “Letter Box,” Literary Cavalcade, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N, Y. 





Ctacklebat 


N AUTHOR'S life can be a rigorous one, they say. But the 
bitterest blow is apt to fall when the weary writer steps 
up for his hard-earned applause from the public, and dis- 
covers that the average man feels writing is something any- 
one could do. This point is humorously illustrated by a story 
about the famous playwright Moss Hart (The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, Lady in the Dark, You Can't Take It With 
You, and many movie scenarios). The story is one of hun- 
dreds of first-rate yarns from the latest book, Good for a 
Laugh, by Bennett Cerf, who is one of the wittiest story- 
tellers of our times. 

Playwright Moss Hart journeyed to the lower East Side 
if Manhattan in search of local color for a script he is pre- 
paring. Picking his way through the maze of pushcarts and 
pedestrians on Hester Street, he suddenly heard someone 
calling his name. 


Is That All? 


The voice belonged to the proprietor of one of the push- 
carts, who cackled, “Well, well, Moss, I recognized you 
immediately! Don’t you remember me? We sat next to each 
other in public school in the Bronx.” “Oh, yes . . .” began 
Hart uncertainly, while the pushcart man continued pound- 
ing him vehemently on the back and inquired, “What are 
you doing for a living?” “I write,” answered the playwright. 
“Write what?” said the man. “Oh, plays and movies and 
things like that,” explained Hart. 

“I don’t want to get personal,” the man declared, “but 
what did you make from this, say, in the year 1950?” 

Hart calculated, “I'd say it was in the neighborhood of 
$250,000.” The man shot a contemptuous look at his push- 
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cart, clapped a hand to his forehead and exclaimed, “$250,- 
000! From writing? Why couldn't I have thought of that?” 


There are more stories as good, or better than, this one in 
Bennett Cerf's new book, recently published by Hanover 
House. You may have already chuckled over one or two of 
them if you're a reader of Mr. Cerf’s weekly humor column 
“The Cerfboard” in This Week Magazine. But there are hun- 
dreds of new ones. Mr. Cerf has already filled numerous 
books with anecdotes—including Shake Well Before Using, 
Try and Stop Me, and Laughter Incorporated—and will 
likely fill many more. If a large number of his stories seem 
to catch literary lights in off-the-record moments, one ex- 
planation might be that, strictly on the side, the humorist 
is president of Random House Publishing Company. 

But let’s get on with the laughs. 


Jack Benny Bows 


Jack Benny was once so down on his luck that when he 
heard that a New Jersey theatre was offering twenty-five 
dollars for a novelty animal act, he cried, “I'll take it.” He 
borrowed two mangy Pekingese pups from a friend, carried 
them on-stage in the Jersey theatre, tied them to a piece of 
scenery, and proceeded to wow the audience with funny 
stories and wheezings on his fiddle. The manager forked 
over twenty-five dollars with the reservation that this cer- 
tainly was the most peculiar animal act he ever did see. 
“Don’t those pups do any tricks at all?” he demanded. “They 
sure do,” said Jack airily, “but not at these prices.” 

o oO co] 


In the round up of the year’s funniest radio “fluffs,” an 
award goes to Jerry Lawrence for “When the King an:! 
Queen arrive you will hear a twenty-one sun galoot.” 


No Thanks 

When Danny Kaye made a great hit in James Thurber’s 
Walter Mitty, produeer Sam Goldwyn thought he’d like to 
have Thurber as a permanent addition to his writing stable. 
The catch lay in the fact that Thurber was working very 
happily for the late New Yorker editor, Harold Ross, and had 
no desire whatever to dally further with picture-making. 
“I'll pay you five hundred dollars a week,” wrote Goldwyn. 
“Sorry,” answered Thurber after some delay, “but Mr. Ross 
has met the increase.” Goldwyn thereupon raised the ante 
to a thousand, then fifteen hundred, and finally twenty-five 
hundred a week, but each time got nothing for his pains but 
the courteous response, “Mr. Ross has met the increase.” 
There followed a long interim of silence. Then one day Mr. 
Goldwyn wrote again. This time for some unknown reason, 
his offer went down to fifteen hundred. Thurber wrote back, 
“I'm sorry, but Mr. Ross has met the decrease.” 


GET ON THE LIST! Make sure your teacher has ordered your copies 
of Literary Cavalcade for this semester or for the school year. 





Make Books Your Gifts 


* HERE is no (Christmas present) 
like a book.” 

Emily Dickinson would surely not be 
disturbed by our paraphrase of her line. 
She loved books herself, and most book 
lovers are in a way apostles, with a 
missionary’s zeal for spreading far and 
wide the literary gospel. 

That's the way most English teachers 
feel, certainly. And since Christmas is 
the season for spreading love and joy, 
it seems the perfect time for pleasing 
others as well as yourself with the same 
act of giving. 

What we have to suggest is this: 


Give Your Classes Books for 
Christmas 


This does not need to be a ruinously 
expensive project. Today, as you know, 
reprints of currently popular books as 
well as classics may be purchased for as 
little as 25 cents. You can purchase such 
reprints from your local bookstore, or 
anywhere else that paper-bound re- 
prints are sold. 

One suggestion: Don’t order copies of 
the same title for every member of your 
class. You know your pupils well, and 
know that different boys and girls will 
enjoy different kinds of books. And the 
greater variety of books you order, the 
more pleasure your class will get from 
swapping them around. 

Neither bookstores nor the publishers 
of the paper-bound reprints make 
enough money on them to bother with 
filling special orders. There is one way, 
however, to order a large number of 
such books by mail—and at a specially 
low price. Scholastic Magazines’ Teen 
Age Book Club presents a Christmas 
offer of five books for $1.00—20 cents 
a book for as many as you wish to order. 
The list from which the books may be 
chosen includes a number of the best 
books offered by paper-back reprint 
publishers, selected with teen-age read- 
ers as well as adults in mind. 

You may obtain a copy of the list by 
writing to Teen Age Book Club, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. It 
will also be printed in the November 12 
issues of Junior and Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, and Practical English, 
and in the December issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. 

As you go over the list, you will see 
that your students are not the only ones 
to be thought of in taking advantage 
of the TAB Club offer. A bundle of five 


or ten books from the selections for 
adults can make an excellent Christmas 
gift to some avid reader friend or rela- 
tive of yours. If the friend or relative 
has to commute to and from work each 
day, some good pocket-size reading 
matter will be particularly welcome. 
Reprints are not, of course, all priced 
at 25 cents. Pocket Books, Penguin, and 
the New American Library publish 
“Giants” at 50 cents. A. S. Barnes has 
a number of sports booklets at 50 
cents, including a How to Improve Your 
Basketball (Baseball, Tennis, Volley- 
ball, Archery, etc.) series, and some 
separate profiles of baseball “greats” 
such as Joe DiMaggio, Stan Musial, 
and Yogi Berra. Doubleday and Simon 
& Schuster each put out paper-bound 
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editions of many of their new books 
which are simultaneously appearing in 
clothbound editions at $2.50 to $3.50. 
Random House and E, P. Dutton pub- 
lish, respectively, the Modern Library 
and Everyman's Library clothbound 
editions of classics, both ancient and 
modern, for $1.25. There are several 
hundred titles in each list of the latter 
two. The $1.00 and over reprints, if not 
available from your book dealer, can be 
ordered through him or direct from the 
publisher. 

Addresses of these publishers are as 
follows: 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Random House, 457 Madison 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth 
New York, N. Y. 


Ave., 


Ave., 
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Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 


November 27-29, 1952 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom 
quantities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Baker 
Dallas, Texas 
November 28 (Friday) 


preceding NCSS banquet 


R.SE.V.P. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


[) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
1 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible, Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. ) 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Massachusetts 
November 27 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 
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[) World Week; 
(C) Practical English; [) Literary Cavalcade; [] Teen Age Book Club; 





() Junior Scholastic; 
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WHICH will your students read? 


Guide Your Students to Good Reading Through 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


It’s easy to get your students to read good books if 
you have a Teen Age Book Club in your class! 
Through this unique plan thousands of students are 
turning to classics instead of comics and acquiring a 
taste for good reading when they are at the most im- 
pressionable age. 


WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? 


The Teen Age Book Club is a highly successful plan 
which enables students to obtain for 25¢ or 35¢ a 
wide range of good pocket-size books selected by a 
board of well-known educators. The Club now enters 
its 7th year of operation with nearly 7,000 school clubs 
and approximately 210,000 student members, Last year 
nearly a million and a half books were sold to Club 
members. Books are offered for both older and younger 


—MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS- —: 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, ' 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with free materials and a sample book. 





Name 


School Grade 





School Address 





City 
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readers and includes titles for every taste—historical 
novels, romances, sports stories, classics, animal stories, 
poetry, biography, mysteries, short story collections, 
and many others. (See TAB News in this issue. ) 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES? 


1. Students may choose each month from a list of 16 
titles, widely varied so that each may find a book 
related to his or her taste, age, or reading level. 


2. Club members are not required to buy any specific 
number of books. They may buy as many or as few 
as they wish of the books offered during the year. 


3. A Club requires little work by the teacher. A Club 
is organized so that students can run it themselves. 
A complete kit of materials for running a Club is sup- 
plied free. This includes a simple manual of instruc- 
tions, record and order forms, a sample book, and an 
illustrated monthly bulletin containing a review of 
coming books, 


4. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
Club members may choose a free book at the end of 
the semester. 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


Max J. Herzberg, Chairman, Past President Nat. Council of 
Teachers of English; E. Louise Noyes, Head of English Dept., 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) High School; Richard J. Hurley, Past 
President Catholic Library Association; Margaret Scoggin, 
Young People’s Specialist, N. Y. Public Library; Mark A. 
Neville, Past President Nat. Council of Teachers of English, 
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Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


Time for Discussion 


The “What Do You Think” ques- 
tions in CAVALQUIZ suggest numer- 
ous topics for discussing individual se- 
lections in this issue. Teachers inter- 
ested in integrating the reading experi- 
ence provided by the magazine as a 
whole may like to conduct additional 
class discussions on the following gen- 
eral themes: 

1. The Understanding Heart: The 
beginning of maturity is the ability to 
feel for anothér as you feel for yourself. 

In what ways did Rod (in “Pink An- 
gel,” p. 7) put his sister’s—and his 
mother’s—feelings before his own? How 
did the youngest Wise Man in “Frank- 
incense and Myrrh” (p. 14) show hu- 
man understanding? In what ways did 
Sabina (“Holy Morning,” p. 24) show 
that she understood Luke Shaw’s shy- 
ness and awkwardness? How did Patty 
show her understanding of both Sabina 
and Luke? 

Why do you think it was that Luke 
Shaw (“Holy Morning”) forgot to be 
shy.when he was treating the injured 
lamb? Do you think it is true that most 
people feel shy and self-conscious only 
when they are thinking of themselves, 
and not other ‘people—when they are 
overly aware of how they look, how 
they ‘sound, etc.? Or do you think that 
people may be shy for other reasons? 
Discuss. 

The introduction to “Broadcast from 
the Trenches” (p. 18) reminds us that 
“this Christmas, too, on a tiny peninsula 

1 Asia free mien are fighting oppres- 
sion.” Is it possible, with this knowl 
edge in mind, fo feel the same way 
about Christmas as we would in peace- 
time? Did the Finuish soldiers feel that 
the, traditions and’ customs of beper 
Christmases ,should “be ‘set aside 
war-time? Do you think that this Christ. 
mas sliould be more serious—less jolly— 
than if many Americans Were ndt oVet- 


seas? Imaginatively placing yourself in 
the situation ‘of the GI in Korea, how 
do you think. we: at home should cele- 
brate this Christmas? 

2. The Meaning of Freedom: Free- 
dom is more than a political fact; it is 
a condition of the heart and mind. 

How would vou describe the free- 
dom that is symbolized by the mustang 
(The Mustangs, p. 32)? In what ways 
is this kind of freedom different from 
that for which the Finns (“Broadcast 
from the Trenches,” p. 18) were fight- 
ing in 1939? Which dh aracter in “Game 
of Chess” (p. 19) do you think was the 
freer—Boris or Alexis? Why? How 
would you define the kind of freedom 
you want for yourself? In what ways 
do you have this freedom already? In 


what areas must you work—or possibly 
fight—to gain or maintain it? 

What is the difference between free- 
dom and license? When does freedom 
become license? 

3. The Independent Spirit: The con- 
formist accepts our society as it is; the 
rebel tries to change it—for good or 
for bad. 

What is the difference between a 
conformist and a rebel? When is re- 
bellion healthy and constructive? When 
does it become dangerous? 

In what sense was George Beebe 
(“The Best-Hated Man in Town,” p. 1) 
a rebel? What kind of rebellion is ex- 
pressed in the editorial comments (p. 
23) on the case of the man who shot 
his TV set? Can you guess, from Frank 
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From The Best Cartoons from Punch (Simon and Schuster) 
“And don’t say ‘Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown’ every time your 


father opens his mouth, or I'll stop you going to the pictures altogether.” 
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Dobie’s remarks in The Mustangs (p. 
32), what aspects of our modern society 
Dobie himself rebels against? Which 
of these examples of rebellion do you 
feel most sympathetic toward? Why? 

(Note: Students who have difficulty 
in answering this question may be 
helped by the following quotation from 
the review of The Mustangs which ap- 
peared in The Saturday Review of 
Literature: 

(“Though Dobie has lived most of 
his life in a culture created by the 
machine, his concept of freedom stems 
from the time when man and the mus- 
tang could roam a thousand miles 
without facing a barbed-wire fence. 
He knows those days are gone forever, 
but he finds it hard to believe that our 
society is evolving toward greater free- 
dom of mind and spirit. That is why 
he turns with zest and nostalgia to the 
pioneer period when man lived in har- 
mony with the earth and both man 
and the horse drank deeply of the life 
of no restraint.”) 

Do you think it is true that a rebel 
is usually unpopular? Explain the 
reasoning behind your answer. Do you 
think that young people tend to be 
more—or less—rebellious in spirit than 
older people? Why? 


Spark Plugs for Student Writing 


The “Composition Capers” section 
of this month's Cavalquiz suggests an 
approach to student writing which 
may well be used and broadened by 
teachers who are eager to encourage 
their students to do creative writing. 
“Composition Capers” points out that 
this month’s cover drawing contains a 
variety of suggestions for _ stories, 
poems, and essays. Students are urged 
to look at magazine and newspaper 
pictures for the subject-possibilities 
they suggest. 

Catching Their Eyes: Pictures of this 
kind have been used successfully in 
the classroom as motivations to com- 
position. One teacher, tired of the age- 
old lament of “I don’t know what to 
write about,” reports good results from 
the following procedure: 

Clip appealing, dramatic, or informa- 
tive drawings and photographs from 
old magazines and newspapers. Bring 
these to class, and have the students 
exchange them among themselves. Ask 
each student to select one picture as 
the basis for a sketch, story, essay, or 
poem that he will write, 

As the students examine the pic 
tures, the teacher can make sugges- 
tions as to the different themes they 
suggest. She may also point out how 
other writers have used visual experi- 
ences as departure points for their own 
writing—Keats’ use of the Grecian urn, 
for example. 

Using Their Ears: Through pictures, 


students can have the kind of immedi- 
ate and concrete experience which is 
one avenue to good writing. Music 
can be used in the same way. A 
im yey classroom session—which can 
ead to original and enjoyable writing 
—might be based on music. The teacher 
selects records of different types to play 
in class—one jazz recording, perhaps; 
one movement from a symphony; one 
march; one nocturne, etc. The music 
should be chosen for variety of mood 
and pace. 

The teacher asks the students, as the 
records are plaved, to jot down on 
notebook paper the ideas, pictures, or 
situations that the music suggests to 
them. In the class following the “listen- 
ing” period, each student decides which 
record most stirred his imagination, 
and goes on to produce a piece of 
writing using that record as a start- 
ing place. 

“Tennis Racket” Technique: A differ- 
ent technique of persuading the some- 
times dubious student that he has much 
to write about is that used by a suc- 
cessful teacher in another school. He 
made a practice at some time every 
vear of bringing a battered old tennis 
racket to class. Propping it up on his 
desk, he would ask the students such 
questions as the following: 

When do you think this racket was 
made? Who might have owned it? How 
did the string get broken—old age, a 
flare of temper on the part of the owner, 
bad care? Suppose the tennis racket 
could speak? What stories might it 
have to tell? How do you suppose it 
came into my hands? 

After the thinking of the class had 
been “churned up” by such questions, 
the teacher would make a_ written 
assignment in which each student was 
to make some use of the tennis racket. 


Supplementary Reading 


Further reading experiences which 
can grow out of this issues contents: 


About a Big, Happy Family 

Belles on Their Toes, by Frank Gil- 
breth and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. 
Crowell, 1952. The story of the remark- 
able Gilbreth family, from the time 
of Father Gilbreth’s death on. This is 
the book from which “Pygmalion,” (p. 
3) is an excerpt. 

Cheaper By the Dozen. Crowell, 
1949. The best-known of the Gilbreth- 
Carey books. Cheaper By the Dozen 
describes home life in a lively family 
of twelve children. Like Belles on Their 
Toes, this is easy to read and likely to 
be enjoved by less advanced students 
as well as by able ones. 

I'm a Lucky Guy, by Frank Gil- 
breth. Crowell, 1951. The autobiogra- 
shy of one of the members of the 
Gilbreth family. 


A Well-leved American 


Heywood Broun, author of “Frank- 
incense and Myrrh” (p. 14), is a sig- 
nificant figure in American letters of 
the earlier part of this century. Stu- 
dents who are interested in becoming 
further acquainted with his life and 
writings might begin with the follow- 
ing two books: 

Collected Edition of Heywood Broun. 
Ed. by Heywood Hale Broun. Har- 
court, Brace, 1941. 

Heywood Broun: A_ Biographical 
Portrait, by Dale Kramer. A. A. Wyn, 
Inc., 1949. 


Androcles and the Lion 


The screening of Androcles and the 
Lion (see p. 12) may well arouse in- 
terest in G. B. Shaw. Six Plays with 
Prefaces (Dodd, Mead, 1941) contains 
six of the best-known Shaw plays: 
“Doctor's Dilemma,” “Pygmalion,” “Ma- 
jor Barbara,” “Heartbreak House,” 
“Capt. Brassbound’s Conversion,” and 
“Man of Destiny.” Of these, “Pyg- 
malion” is likely to be most intelligi- 
ble and appealing to high school stu- 
dents. 

Androcles and the Lion was pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead in 1916; it also 
appears in Selected Plays (Dodd, Mead, 
1948-1949). 


Holy Morning 


Students who enjoyed. the short story 
“Holy Morning” (p. 24), by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, will find more of this 
author's stories in Not by Strange Gods 
(Viking, 1941). They may also be in- 
terested in reading her novel, The Time 
of Man (a novel about Kentucky farm 
people, published by Viking, 1926). 
Both books for fairly advanced readers. 

The Mustangs, from which this 
month’s book excerpt is taken, is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown (1952). 





CAVALQUIZ answers (pp. 1-C—4-C! 

Quick Quiz: A. 1-b, d; 2-b. B. b-”, e-””. 
GC. 1-c; 2-b; 3-e; 4-a. D. 1l-an Irish play- 
wright; 2-a Roman tailor who had a way 
with animals; 3-a lion that had a thorn 
pulled out of its paw by Androcles; 4-origi- 
nally appeared as a play. 

Have Fun with Words: IL. l-g; 2-f; 3-e; 
4-i; 5-a; 6-h; 7-c; 8-d; 9-j; 10-b. IL 1- 
averse; 2-hypocritical; 3-cant; 4-morbid; 
5-tedious; 6-fanatic; 7-inane; 8-bestial; 9- 
dupe; 10-pompously. 
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